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Hybrid French Lilacs 


No French Hybrid Lilacs are poor Lilacs, 
but of more than 180 varieties in the Farr 
collection only the ‘“‘Best 50” are being 
propagated and disseminated. Any lilac 
ordered from our 1928 List is a “‘Superior”’ 
Lilac. 


Fall is the best season for shipping and planting. 
Orders placed immediately will be in line for 
first selection and early shipment—as soon as the 
plants are dormant. Our plants are from 24 to 
36 inches high, and are priced as in our spring 
catalogue. These prices will be changed for the 
spring of 1929—place your order now at the 
lower price. 


ale 


Farr Price List and Supplement is ready for mailing 
If you do not have a copy please advise us at once 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 134 WEISER PARK, PENN. 








Sponges 


TO IMPROVE THE C Mitt sou 


The most important thing to remember in garden work is to always 
have an ample supply of moisture. Your soil might be literally full of 
fertilizer but it is of little value without the proper soil condition, 
which dissolves the fertilizer and holds the solution in suspension readily 
availabie for the plant roots to use. 


G P M Peat Moss is decayed vegetation made of a plant whose cell con- 
struction is like billions of tiny sponges. It retains more moisture for 
your plant roots than any other known substance and at the same time 
adds humus and other food materials to the soil and aerating it. 


At this time of the year it is absolutely essential for use as a winter mulch 
—helping to keep your plants in good condition through the winter. 


Let us send you our liberal test bale, containing enough G P M to cover 
16 sq. ft. of surface one inch deep for $1.50 Postpaid. You'll like it. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 


IX, 


MPORTED GRANULATED 


TORF MULL 


This is a standard bale of GPM Peat Moss which has been tested by the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures and found to contain 19-20 bushels Granulated Peat. 
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AUTUMN PLANTING 


Are you taking advantage of the present season for planting? 


Evergreens Azaleas 
Rhododendrons Mountain Laurel 
Hardy Perennials 


Accept our invitation — drive out to our nurseries and see our 
Mountain Laurel, Rhododendrons, Andromedas and 
other broad-leaved evergreen shrubs. 


It will help you in selecting 
Write us now. 


Send for our new illustrated handbook. 
the most suitable varieties to be planted at this time. 
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STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON. MASSACHUSETTS 

















Plants Drink their Food 


Bad, Blossom, Leaf, Tuber respond quicker to water soluble me a because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 








NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Grass stolons upon which the life and spread of 
grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 
and Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 

the fertilizers mentioned below and restore normal growth. 

HARDY PERENNIALS, ROSES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 






Winter. The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
crowns and tap roots for next season’s blossoms. Strengthen them against Jack 
Frost’s icy fingers. 







need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


are the logical. tested plant foods to use. ‘‘So different’ from others. 
NITROPHOSKA—4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—is a new, complete 
plant food. <> pounds equal 2,000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. 
Santeins ANID’ (CU aay) nm, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. 
) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
pam wari lucas equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all | 
lant foods, as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorous growth. 
th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; 
less, “EASY-TO-USE” and above all economical. 
TERY THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. 
Lawns, Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. 
send postpaid with directions for application for a oe time: 











clean, odor- 







Use on 
We will 










One Pound each of Ploranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 
Five Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 
Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ............. 1.00 






| 
For plants that prefer lime. 

Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 
ture in Nature’s colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 

most value out of our fertilizers. 
| 

| 












Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Dept. 

285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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Boston Florists 














ao Flowere 


Telegraphed 
, Shriity Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
_ TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 











BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET pFiowers 
Telegraphed 


ones: 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











Carbone 


INC. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 

















DELPHINIUM 


Our Wrexham seedling plants are 
showing superb bloom. Selected plants 
$3.00 and $5.00 each with but 
few of the latter. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Oambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one. 
© special collection of onies and 
y plants. Send for price lists. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Blue Ridge Peony Gardens 
B3, Kansas City, Mo. 























An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 


Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part ef the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 





Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 
We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 
If interested send for special list 


No. 80. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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CHOICE PEONIES 


Chestine Gowdy, pink and cream $1.50 M. Martin Cahuzac, black maroon $2. 


Frances Willard, white ........ 2.00 eee 2. 
Karl Rosefield, dark red ....... 1.50 Sarah Bernhardt, pink ......... 2. 
Le Cygne, finest white ........ 7.00 Qc GO eee 2. 
Longfellow, bright red ......... 3.00 Tourangelle, flesh-white ........ Ze 


Many other fine varieties listed in our catalogue at reasonable prices 


Ask for special collection offers 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 
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NEW EARLY LILACS 
SYRINGA GIRALDI HYBRIDS 


These early Lilacs, a cross between one of the early flowe 
ing Lilacs and Syringa Giraldi, has originated a new ra 


of tall growing Lilacs which bloom before the Vulgaris 


Hybrids: 
Claude Bernard Semi-double; bright mauve lilac 
Descartes Single; pinkish mauve, very free 
Lamartine Single; rosy mauve, large clusters 
Vauban Double; tender mauve 


18-24” plants $1.50 each, 4 for $5.00 


Send for our catalog which describes all of the new and 
worth while old plants. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CoO. 


Box 15 New Haven, Con 


r- 
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ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 





























LATER’S 
UPERB 


DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


Fresh seed from our TEST GARDENS of 
finest specimen Wrexham novelties 
$1 per pkt. of over 100 seeds. 
Fine personally selected plants grown 
from the 
WORLD’S BEST 
Fall or Spring delivery 
$5 per dozen 


VICTOR O. B. SLATER 


Delphinium Specialist 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 











Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
, 1925 
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PEONIES PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS 
in existence glorified our nursery the 
past season. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS have portrayed the glory that 
may be yours by planting some of 


the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


Winners of many prizes at the National 
Peony Exhibit held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 


Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 




















CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


Our collection comprises the very choicest varieties in cultivation 
having a wide range of color and character of blooms. 


ALBA PLENA—tfull double flower, clear crystal white. 

AUGUST DELFOSSE—double, carmine red, with few white striates. 

Cc. M. HOVEY—very large semi-double clear cherry red, few white markings 
and golden stamens. 

IL-CYGN emi-double pure white water vm type. 

IMPERATOR—very large deep salmon pink, irregular petals, intermixed 
with golden stamens. 

JOHN G. DRAYTON—semi-double white, water lily type. 

LADY DE SAUMEREZ—semi-double, cherry pink, center petals having white 


striates. 
LADY HUMES BLUSH—double white flaked with delicate pink. 
MADAM oe ae double flower, vivid cherry red. 
ONESS OF EXTER—=salmon pink, full double flower, peon type. 
ees’ ~~ ya CLEA. double. very large pure white, beautiful y formed 
ow 
See oan, bes beautiful rose-pink, with golden stamens. 

RS—single white, with center of golden stamens. 
NOBILISSIMA—double, creamy white petals interspersed with yellow stamens. 
PROF. C. 8. SARGENT—full double peony formed flower, deep crimson. 
REV. JOHN BENNETT—double, salmon-pink, center petals interspersed with 


— stamens. 
SARA © HASTIE—double flesh pink. 
TRIOOLOR DE SIEBOLD—-single flower, white with pink and red stripes. 


VARIEGATA—full double flower, deep pink mottled with white. 
WILLIAM 8S 8. HASTIE—double, deep rose-pink shaded with salmon. 


Price for specimen plants from 7 inch pots— 
$15.00 each 


ALBA PLENA—full double flower, clear crystal white. 
AUGUST DELFOSSE—double, carmine red, with a few white striates. 
ae ha SOMER—double delicate pink, striated and streaked with car- 


1L-CY¥GNO—semi- double pure white water lily type. 

— DE ne — eee double, cherry pink, center petals having white 
stria 

LADY VANSITTI aan double, white with pink markings, 
eine Sows somes ure pink 

—double, very large pure white, beautifully formed 
towers 
SANDERS—single white, with center of golden stamens. 

NOBILISSIMA—double, creamy white petals interspersed with yellow 
stamen 

2 BACHINACHI—double, medium sized flower, color—red, white 
an 

REV. SOHN | BENNETT—double, salmon-pink, center petals interspersed with 

ellow stamens. 
TRICOLOR DE SIEBOLD—single flower, white with pink and red stripes. 


Price for specimen plants from 814 and 9 inch pots— 
$20.00 each 
Shipping season, September, October, and November 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc. 2ueens Village 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 


























BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for = ; 2. S Visit 
Catalog cS fa « Nursery 


Hardy Evergreen Azaleas 


The plants may be used in groups with other evergreens, in rock gar- 
dens, or in borders. Evergreen Azaleas are entirely hardy even in severe 
northern winters. Many varieties of Evergreen Azaleas have been tested 
in our nurseries; inferior sorts have been discarded, until now we have 
more than a score of varieties that can be recommended to American 
gardeners. 


Hardy Evergreens and Deciduous Azaleas in many varieties and sizes 
are described and priced in our catalogue ‘‘Evergreens, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons.”’ A copy of this catalogue will be mailed on request to those 
who intend to plant Azaleas. 


Evergreens for September Planting 


Junipers, Spruce, Japanese Yew, Thuja in variety. Blue Spruce 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties in quantity for plantings of any magni- 
tude. Ask for catalogue. 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials Pot-grown Plants and Vines 


New and old-fashioned flowers, including Cotoneasters, Euonymus in variety, Honey- 
suckle, Silver Lace Vine, Ampelopsis 
Bignonias, Wisteria. Ask for special list. 


Our Specialties 


} , iota ccs Chi ias, Li ’ 
complete list, with table indicating flow- sy Bed Deretods Wain tee. 
ering period, height and color. ering Cherries, rare flowering shrubs. 


Bobbink &% Atkins marshmallows, peonies, 
iris, delphiniums, and rock garden plants 
in large variety. Our catalogue contains 


In your request for catalogue it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
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instars gpece ci To Close Out Surplus Stock 
FOR FLOWER LOVERS of Choice Hardy Irises 
7 ee al Late September Work d 
Three Finest S| $ 
ea 2 — . FOR PEONY planting should be well under way. 
One Each of these Three Peonies Oriental poppies may be divided and new varieties planted. 
ced 5 ag pets ects . Even broken root pieces will produce new plants. 
‘ite The Decoration Day I Bleeding Heart should be divided only in the fall. 
res IVA MAXIMA Phloxes may be divided. Use only the outsides of the large 
a eouies. clumps. 
Hyacinths and narcissi may be potted and buried for root 
- 4 making. 
ith Hse. Ce: RK. 2 Delphiniums should not be set out after the 30th. 
Dept. 000 bees Fish bowls may be filled with mosses, partridge berry, and the 
Springfield, pa ape vt tae like for a wilding table decoration. 
Ohio 100 Por $2.65. 
60 For $1.50. 





Vinca major can be carried over just above the freezing point. 





. ~- i - ~ n 4 
This is an unusual opportunity to secure choice 
garden irises at a fraction of their real value. 
My space is limited and certain stocks must 
therefore be sacrificed in order to make room for 
the propagation of new varieties. My necessity 
is your good fortune! 


The catalogue price for the following 
varieties is $.50, $.75 and $1.00 ea. 


Centaurea cyanus seedlings are hardy; sow the seed now. 





Crocuses, snowdrops, chinodoxas and scillas should be planted 
in September if possible. 


« || NEW PLANTS 


may be Discovered 


Tulips need not be planted for several weeks, but it will be 


“a by writing us for our illustrated and wise to place orders at once. Special a ee 6 of one 
criptive pamphlet on: a : — a 
i descrip pamp e Narcissi which have become crowded may be divided and reset ALBERT VICTOR: A very large fragrant 
“ light blue. 
" NEW AND RARE PLANTS now. They should be kept out of the ground for only a short Sc cce caste, Bich grease jules 


time, and planted from five to seven inches deep. Gragvames. Coriee coker. 

CARTHUSIAN: Another handsome and 
very fragrant variety. Crinkled light 
lavender blue standards and darker falls 
with beautiful throat markings. 

CLEMATIS: Very fragrant. The six petals 
open out flat like a clematis. Light 
lavender violet with deep lavender veins. 

DAWN: A much admired pale carly yellow 
with golden beard. 


th containing interesting and beautiful 


varieties. 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


It is a simple matter to make over perennial beds at this time if 
the plants which are taken out are carefully heeled in while the 
beds are being spaded and fertilized. A liberal amount of bone 
meal worked into the soil now will feed the plants next summer. 
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x This is the ideal time for making a lawn or for repairing lawns DORA LONGDON: Honey yellow, flushed 
which are in poor condition. magenta. 
ned E. H. JENKINS : Unusual steel blue of 
. e , rfect form. 
— Thomas J Grey Co Freesia and oxalis bulbs should be started as early as possible. HIAWATHA: A wonderfully rich color. 
—s . *! | They should be kept in a cool place for a few weeks but need not Se eee pees SS ee See 
j . tandards delicate iavender beautifully 
SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- | | 4 be set away in the dark. flushed rose. 
S MENTS, WHOLESALE ‘ MARY GARDEN: An exquisite blending 
AND RETAIL d If sweet peas, nasturtiums and petunias are to be grown in the . da edlnciice ont tantiomn. 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds * greenhouse, seeds should be sown now. U : A handsome mauve shade. 
Improved Styles in Implements 3 MONSIGNOR: Rich silky violet and deep 
icati ‘ 1 crimson purple. ? ‘ 
Catalogue upon Application ; Grape cuttings may be made this month. Well matured wood BOGE VETTUS: As carly rich patent sone, 
ae Market ae *% of the past season’s growth should be chosen and cut into lengths ee io ee 
5 ¥ . = of about ten inches. These cuttings should be tied in a bundle ROSE SALTERNE: A charming | snow 
+ and stored in moist sand in a cool cellar with the butt end up. en a. eieacovitowetagug 
SARPEDON: A large handsome light vio- 
% ; ' A 
FINE PLANTS & Currants and gooseberries do well when planted in September, | me FH pt one seg sieelle talte 
. of the rare Callicarpa Japonica, bearing | % but it is better to leave raspberries and blackberries until spring. edged yellow. pee 
long sprays of violet purple berries, | * | . H. DARWIN: A handsome waxy 
r- perfectly hardy. 4 Apple and pear trees can be planted successfully in September, OULNOTE: A cots neleatial Meng a 
re While they last $1.50 each 4 but in the northern states the fall planting of stone fruits should DR. BERNICE: A rich coppery rose blend. 
ed * not be undertaken RHEIN NIXB: Snow white standards and 
GLEN ISLE FARM % ; rich purple falls. 
” D i <. 100 fine strong plants in the above 
owningtown Penna. te ofe oho nfo she oho oho fe fe ofe ae ne ne ofeofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofc ofe ofe fe fe ae afe ae ofeofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofe ofe fe oe nf of abe ole ole ofe ofe of 20 choice varieties for $12.00 
COLORED FREESIAS!) irene ncn. 
! over $50.0 
Six of any one variety for $1.00 
- 9 A) ’ If ye "t a hundred plants, get your 
“a 1y ty, 4 . e ay aa 8 to join with you. 
Quality Bulbs — Immediate Delivery RAINBOW COLLECTION 
“ i cti i i oO f the finest 
Postpaid Prices ep win Bass yt eng Faw those who 
Autumn Catalo Doz. aoe | Seesied Ble Es ay cole pee = 
gue . Senate. et «ew bncocnadnecectouss “= ap | Set * Crtee OO of She Bowen in ht te 
i urora. CUOW, SUITUSER OTANBES 2. ciccccccccess .00 8.00 he e f keeping them separate, I can 
lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seed California. Golden yellow a - ES SERS eS 1.00 8.00 sade ay cal temeke, Tie labor saved in neem 
ce which should be planted in the Carmencita. Orange salmon ..............seseeee: 1.00 8.00 we Gs Se eek ie chnat a 
i- Fall. It illustrates and describes | Cattie Budau. Lavender pink ......... eoevocacteses 1.50 10.00 | at a minimum cost. 

: ; General Pershing. Lavender ............ccccccccecs 1.00 7.00 100 choice assorted Bearded Iris without 
the beautiful Roses which we | Golden Treasure. (Novelty). Rich golden yellow labels, for $7.50 : 
have Ss eciall repa blooms borne on long stiff stems. The outside petals I have never offered such value before—prob- 

ys I SP Yy prep ed for Fall are tinged lilac. Large and well opened. Very choice 2.00 nat t= —— 
Jt. Planting, and the Spring-flow- | Mendota. Giant yellow ............ceccecceccuceees 1.75 12.00 hemeeenen sane 
ering Bulbs, including choice Mrs. MarcPeter. Rosy salmon .............+.s0005 1.75 i=. ay Japanese Iris for 
se : . Olivette. Carmine red .......... eo receveccccscces ee 1.50 10.00 best results. I have a gorgeous collection of this 
> importations. Yellow Prince .......... OE ig aac ae bie opesicn a 8.00 | wonderful Iris, gathered together from all sources 
. ‘ Y fford t : during the past 20 years. Some are as large as 
A copy free if you mention ou can affor eS Oe ee porous this year. a dinner plate. | 
“I 1 ae : During October I will furnish 25 assorted 
Horticulture FI SKE. SEED C. OMPA NY Plants without labels for $6.00 
y HENRY A. DREER wade eeteth aia ; ROBERT WAYMAN 
— 15806 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. pt nl m= Rete A in Sw Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 

HON. HERBERT C,. HOOVER 
DR. LEE DE FOREST 
ADOLPH OCHS 

REX BEACH 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


SEA VIEW GOLF CLUB 
EDISON ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING CO. 


CITY OF BATTLE CREEK 
U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


HORTICULTURE 


Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Charles M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase 
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What is Davey Tree Surgery service? 


What will Davey Tree Surgeons do for you? 


First of all, Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each 
case to determine what is wrong, if anything. 
They are especially trained in the diagnosis of 
tree troubles. If a tree is starving, they feed it in 
the right way, with the right food elements, at 
the right time. 

If a tree is afflicted with any disease or insect 
enemies for which there is any known control, 
they treat it with the right spray mixture, in the 
right way, at the right time, and give it such 
other attention as conditions warrant. 

If a tree has dead limbs, or a dying top, or in- 
terfering branches, they prune it scientifically 
and properly treat the wounds, and give it any 
other attention that its condition requires, such 
as appropriate feeding. 

If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 


structurally weak, they brace it mechanically by 
proved Davey methods, to protect it against the 
tremendous force of the winds. 

If a tree has girdling roots that are slowly stran- 
gling it, they remove the cause and properly treat 
the wounds, and then feed it to build up its vitality. 

If a tree has decaying cavities that are slowly 
and progressively destroying it, they treat it by 
proved Davey methods, unless it is too far gone 
to save. If any of the other numerous tree 
troubles are in evidence, they apply proper 
remedies as far as humanly possible. 

All of this is done with remarkable skill and 
diligence and with devotion to the policies of the 
Davey Company and the ethics of their profes- 
sion. They will please and satisfy you. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


© The D T.E Co., Inc., 1° 








THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 109 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 

36 Exchange Pl.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Oonn., Gurley Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Albany, City 

Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, Royal Bank Bldg.; Rochester, Builder’s Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King 

St. West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Oharlotte, N. O., First National 

Bank Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Oleveland, 3441 Lee Road; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; 

Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings ¢ Trust 
Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; 


Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 
Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


DAVEY TS SURGEONS 


ARTIN L. Davey. President and General Manager 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gardening 35 Years Ago 


Bhs transformation in garden operations which has come 
about in the last quarter-century becomes very apparent 
when one glances at the accompanying illustration, which has 
been copied from Garden and Forest of March 14, 1894. 
This illustration pictures a garden at the Danvers, Mass., 
State Hospital. According to the article which accompanied 
the illustration, these gardens were the pride of Essex County. 
The article goes on to say: 

‘The flower beds this year covered over an acre, and some 
35,000 plants were bedded out during the season, and the 
display easily took the first premium offered by the Agricul- 
tural Society for 1893. It has taken years of training and the 
most painstaking care on the part of the accomplished gar- 
dener, Mr. Ettore Tassinari, to produce these floral effects.”’ 
The gardener himself is quoted as saying: ‘““The geranium 
blossoms were so large and full that many gardeners, seeing 
the beds from a little distance, thought they were hardy 
rhododendron beds, and, when I told them they were gera- 
niums, they were surprised at their great size and beauty. The 
blossoms covered the whole bed.”’ 

This is the type of gardening which prevailed for many 
years in England as well as in America. Indeed, our gardeners 
merely copied old world fashions. Undoubtedly William 
Robinson, the noted English gardener, author and editor, 
deserves most of the credit for bringing about the change in 
public opinion which has been reflected in garden practice. 
Laboring almost alone at 
first, he gradually brought 
about a renewed apprecia- 
tion of naturalistic and 
informal planting such as 
is most often seen at the 
present time. 


Dahlia Exhibition 
in Boston 

This has been a poor 
season for dahlias, due 
largely to the long period 
of hot, dry weather in 
August, a fact which was 
made evident at the joint 
exhibition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the Dahlia 
Society of New England, 
held at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston, September 8 
and 9. Fewer dahlias than 
usual were shown and the 
quality was not equal to 
that of the average year. 


Nevertheless, this handicap was overcome to a great extent 
by the artistic arrangement of the exhibition hall, for which 
A. E. Thatcher was largely responsible. It is seldom that a 
prettier dahlia show has been seen. The hall occupied by the 
New England society had the appearance of a great garden, 
the flowers being arranged in beds and borders. The entire 
lower end was occupied by Charles Reed of Lawrence with 
an enclosed garden through which the strains of soft music 
floated. Mr. Reed had many other exhibits and was awarded 
a silver cup for the largest number of points. Thomas Leavitt 
of Assinippi was second and also received a silver cup. 

Mr. Leavitt's chief display was a large and well-arranged 
group at the upper end of the hall, which received the dahlia 
society's gold medal. A similar medal was awarded Andrew 
Lufkin of Gloucester for an attractive group at the side of 
the hall. 

The achievement medal, for the best dahlia of New En- 
gland origin, was awarded to Thomas Carver of Brockton, 
who showed a seedling which has been named Spirit of St. 
Louis. The flower, which attracted much attention, is a large 
decorative dahlia, reddish-purple in color. The medal for the 
best basket of seedlings was given to Charles Beatrice of 
Sharon, the winning flower being a deep rose decorative 
dahlia which Mr. Beatrice has named Victory. Mr. Beatrice 
also won a medal for the best three baskets of seedlings. 

An unusual exhibit showing dahlias actually growing in 
tubs won a silver medal for E. W. Barrett of Readville. 





The Type of Gardening Which Prevailed Thirty-Five Years Ago 
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The stage in the upper hall was occupied by an artistic dis- 
play of dahlias shown by Jelle Roos of Concord, who was 
awarded the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. A gold medal was also awarded as a special prize to 
the Boston Mycological Society, for a collection of mush- 
rooms which filled over 100 plates and represented even a 
larger number of varieties. 

The president’s cup, offered by Mr. Albert C. Burrage, 
president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was 
given to the Bay State Nurseries for a collection of perennials 
and rock plants which filled one entire end of the lecture hall 
and overflowed to the sides. All the plants were carefully 
labeled, making this exhibit of much educational value. 

Among the novelties seen at the show was a new gaillardia 
originated by Robert Laurie of Stoughton, to which the 
name of Herbert Hoover has been given. This variety is 
reddish-brown in color and very large. Mr. Laurie also 
showed a new garden pink to which he has given the name 
of Lindy. White & Johnson of Wakefield won the first prize 
for asters, with a collection of well-grown flowers. 

The basement hall was given over to vegetables and fruit. 
J. F. Cummings of Southville won first for a collection of 
vegetables arranged for effect, and Hillcrest Gardens for a 
collection of salad plants. Special awards included a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Walter G. Kendall for cultivated elderberries, 
var. Adams; a cultural certificate to Dr. Kendall for peaches, 
var. Carman; a cultural certificate and a first class certificate to 
the melon, Cotting’s Hybrid, exhibited by C. E. Cotting of 
Manchester; a vote of commendation to I. A. Racz for fig 
trees in tubs. 

The Gov. John S. Endecott prize of $50, offered by 
William C. Endicott for the best display of pears, was won 
by Louis Vasseur of Milton, with a collection of very hand- 
some fruit. 





The American Dahlia Society 

The 350th anniversary of the discovery of the dahlia will 
be celebrated the latter part of this month. While the exact 
date three and one-half centuries back cannot be ascertained, 
the discovery will be honored by the American Dahlia 
Society’s show in Madison Square Garden, September 26 
and 27. This will be the 14th annual exhibition of this 
society, and it is expected to be the largest and most spec- 
tacular array of autumn flowers ever attempted. 
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The American Rose Society 

The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will be 
held at Kennett Square, Pa., where the members will be the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont at their beautiful 
estate known as Longwood. September 21 is the date set. 
The program will include the election of officers, the reading 
of reports, an open forum led by J. Horace McFarland of 
Harrisburg, Pa., a talk on public rose gardens by Dr. G. 
Griffin Lewis of Syracuse, N. Y., and a symposium on new 
rose favorites led by G. A. Stevens of Harrisburg. Those 
attending the meeting will have an opportunity to visit the 
magnificent greenhouses at Longwood and other points of 
interest on the grounds. 


American Gladiolus Society 

At the annual meeting of the American Gladiolus Society 
held at Toledo, Ohio, the following officers were elected: 

President—A. G. Britsch, Toledo, Ohio. 

Regional vice-presidents—W. E. Clark, Sharon, Mass.; 
Dr. Frank E. Bennett, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada; Foss 
Heaton, Shannon City, Iowa; Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Cal. 
Secretary—Roscoe Huff, Goshen, Ind. 
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Treasurer—J. H. Heberling, Easton, III. 

Business manager—Roscoe Huff, Goshen, Ind. 

Executive committee—F. O. Shepardson (Chairman), 
Mansfield, Mass.; C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich.; L. S. 
Reum, Goshen, Ind.; C. D. Thomas, Herkimer, N. Y.; A. G. 
Britsch (ex-officio), Toledo, Ohio. 

Members of the board of governors for three years—C. D. 
Thomas, New York; J. H. Crow, Canada; Nathan Van De 
Car, New York; Dr. J. H. Neeley, Ohio; J. D. Long, 
Colorado. 

Editor of the Gladiolus Review—F. T. McLean, New 
York. 


Auratum Lilies Restored by Iron 


This summer I had an interesting experience with some 
auratum lilies which may be suggestive to other lily growers. 
These auratums have blossomed beside an old well for the 
last four years. They are quite out of scale there but as 
long as they were thriving I feared to change the formula 
and left them undisturbed. The soil was pure top soil ex- 
tending down two feet and had never been limed and is 
extremely well drained because it is right up against the well, 
which is built on a deep foundation. The lilies came up 
promisingly, when suddenly towards the end of June, the 
leaves began to turn yellowish. I thought with horror that 
they were exhibiting signs of the dreaded mosaic disease, but 
Mr. Guterman, who is conducting the experiments for the 
lily disease committee, came up the second week in July and 
said they were not suffering from mosaic. 

By this time the buds had formed and they looked as if 
they might dry up and drop off at any minute. At Mr. 
Guterman’s advice I gave the bulbs a deep cultivation and 
left the top of the soil lumpy to admit plenty of air. No 
improvement. Then I gave each bulb a tablespoonful of iron 
salts, which I bought at the drug store. Lo and behold, the 
leaves turned a deep healthy green and the buds took on vigor 
and now they are blooming as only auratums can, 11 great 
gold and cream flowers tinged faintly with red at the tips 
(for these are L. auratum rubro-vittatum) on two stalks and 
fewer flowers on the others. 

—Helen M. Fox. 


New York, N. Y. 


Garden Show at York Village, Maine 


The members of the Piscataqua Garden Club held a beau- 
tiful flower show on August 23 and the morning of August 
24 at York, Me. Besides the usual classes of varied and 
beautifully arranged flowers from the different gardens, the 
exhibition was distinguished for its framed copies of old 
pictures made of flowers copied in their arrangements from 
fine old prints. Similar reproductions were shown at the 
spring exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
but those who were fortunate enough to have seen them in 
both halls felt that those in York surpassed the others. 

There were also pretty effects under the windows in the 
town hall, where the exhibition was held, besides flowing 
over into a large tent behind the hall. The scenes under the 
windows in the hall showed a kitchen in Brittany where ar. 
old woman in her white coif was seen sitting by her fireside 
after she or a friend had placed on the window-sill some red 
lilies in a beautiful copper vase. Another scene showed quaint 
old-time dolls’ furniture among the flowers. 

On the beautiful grounds outside the town hall were 
attractive arrangements of bird baths. The one to which the 
first prize in this class was given was simple but was judged 
the best as it did not mix the wild and garden flowers. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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Late Summer Bloom in the Miniature Wild Garden 


A Miniature Wild Garden 


OR 35 years a miniature wild garden has occupied a fan- 

shaped triangle by our front door—a northeast corner 

between the end of the piazza and a few feet of the house 
wall. Being rather bleak and shady, we thought it ill-adapted 
to flowering shrubs; and the popular arrangement of massed 
evergreens had not then hit the landscape gardener’s fancy. 

It was, however, a space which, although small, was prom- 
inent enough to demand some sort of treatment. We decided 
on ferns and some shady wild flower inclusions. The result 
has justified our fondest hopes; by experimenting with vari- 
eties of wild flowers having different seasonal bloom, we have 
succeeded in making the corner beautiful from very early 
spring until frost-time. 

The illustration shows the fall beauty of the corner, and 
I think that I can truly say that there is no season in which it 
is not as lovely. The two tall stalks of Lilium canadense were 
retained in order that they might ripen their seed; 19 lilies 
once appeared on one stalk. The little corner also includes 
bulbs of the magnificent American Turk’s Cap and of the 
wood lily. 

Starting in the spring, the first flower to bloom is the 
hepatica—inconspicuous but lovely. This is followed by a 
snowy drift of bloodroot, which, beside the original patch, 
has started several little colonies in different parts of the bed. 
A six-inch-wide border of Viola cucullata edges the front of 
the bed, the violets a sky-blue ribbon in early spring. Yellow 
violets and the bird’s foot (V. pedata) are sprinkled here 
and there. 


Our mandrake is our most conscienceless encroacher, but 
is so ornamental and the snowy, shy flower under the ‘“‘um- 
brella’’ so enchanting, that we give it more than its share of 
room. Well placed, it is lovely for picking. Our ferns are set 
in the rear. Taller varieties used are cinnamomea, regalis, 
interrupta and struthiopteris. Maiden-hair flourishes and in- 


creases, and colonies of ornamental lower ferns fringe the 
flowers. 

Accompanying and following the violets come the whole 
tribe of early spring beauties; uvularia, dancing delicately 
among the whole gay company; smilacina, tiarella, anemones, 
and all the rest. Later comes Virginia lungwort, lady’s slipper 
(biennial and renewed each year), the graceful columbine, 
wild geranium, and—I think almost loveliest of all—the 
giant uvularia, whose exquisite twisted yellow bells and very 
ornamental and luxuriant foliage beautify any planting. 

The giant Solomon’s seal (Polygonatum giganteum) is 
also a greatly valued and spectacular inclusion and beautiful 
when picked. A clump of wild iris likes its situation and 
flowers every year; jewel-weed—annoying as to self-seeding 
but ornamental—has crept in. Jack-in-the-pulpit flourishes, 
and the delightful little herb, Robert, peeps up everywhere. 
We find that the brilliant Lobelia cardinalis maintains itself 
(a biennial, but seedlings appear), and Lilium canadense 
(the tall stalks shown in the picture retained to ripen seed) 
is one of our most successful and finest of all, new bulbs 
appearing each year. Nineteen blossoms on one stalk is our 
record. American Turk’s cap and the wood lily are also 
included. 

In early September joe-pye-weed (Eupatorium purpur- 
ium), the brilliant rudbeckia, golden red, different Michael- 
mas daisies, all exquisite, occupy the scene until frost-time 
puts an end to the gay procession. 

Do you wonder how so many varieties can possibly thrive 
and grow in such a small space—12 by 12 feet? I assure 
you that they are there—only, not all at the same time. In 
summer and fall the spring flowers modestly disappear until 
their resurrection the following season, to be succeeded by the 
summer and fall blossoms. Naturally there are only a few of 
each variety, but the space is entirely filled, and everything 
is thrifty and luxuriant. In very late fall we cut down the 
old stalks and give the bed Nature’s covering, a heaped-up 
blanket of dry leaves. 

—Florence Taft Eaton. 
Concord, Mass. 
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Evergreen Hedges* 
6 bs: ambition of most garden enthusiasts who are plan- 
ning a hedge will be to have an evergreen hedge, although 
this presents more of a problem than usually is realized. 
When planting an evergreen hedge in the vicinity of Chicago, 
we have to consider that our climate is by no means favorable 
and that we are imposing on plants in a hedge conditions 
which are more or less against their true nature. The follow- 
ing rules for the treatment of evergreen hedges should be 
carefully followed: 

Use evergreen hedges only in a north-south direction, since 
if planted east to west, the hedge is likely to get burned and 
browned on the south side during the winter and to get 
more or less bare at the shady north side. 

For pruning an evergreen hedge use only the knife or 
pruning shears, but not hedge shears, since the latter may 
cause bad wounds which cannot heal. 

Never allow your evergreen hedge to suffer from drought. 
Water it frequently during the summer. Be sure to soak it 
thoroughly in the fall before the frost sets in and to apply 
a mulch of straw or rotted manure after the soaking. 

The following are plants which may be considered as 
hedge material: . 

Chamaecyparis Thyoides (White Cedar). Though a 
native of cold swamps this species is less susceptible to drought 
than many other conifers. Its dense branching habit adapts it 
very well to the forming of hedges. It stands light shade. 

Evonymus Radicans Vegeta. This evergreen species of 
the spindle tree is apparently quite hardy with us and may 
be almost as good here for low hedges as it is in New England. 
It stands considerable shade and, indeed, is with us much 
better in light shade than in the sun. 

Ilex Opaca. The American holly has, in a moist situation, 
passed through several winters with us without any injury, 


yet I hesitate to recommend it for hedge making in the vicinity 
of Chicago in spite of the fact that, under favorable condi- 
tions, it is an excellent hedge plant. 

Juniperus Chinensis. The Chinese juniper does best in a 
poor, well-drained soil and in full sun. It is one of the most 
valuable plants for evergreen hedges with us. The variety 
pyramidalis, which is of more compact, upright growth, 
seems to be worth testing as a hedge plant. 

Juniperus Scopulorum (Western Red Cedar). Very hardy 
with us in its green and silver-gray forms. Seems well adapted 
to the making of hedges. 

Juniperus Virginiana (Red Cedar). Very good for 
hedges up to 10 feet and more but it becomes rather easily 


*From a Bulletin of the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, III. 
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infested with a host-changing parasitic fungus (Gymnospo- 
rangium). This fungus, which causes on the juniper rusty- 
brown, slimy excrescences and which lives part of its life cycle 
on the leaves of apples or hawthorns, has to be watched and 
kept under control. Some varieties of the red cedar like 
Canaertii, elegantissima, glauca, pyramidalis and Schottii, 
seem to be also very well suited to the forming of hedges. A 
good red cedar hedge can be seen at the Morton Arboretum. 

Picea Glauca (P. canadensis, White Spruce). Easily 
trained into tall hedges and much better with us than the 
Norway spruce which is so extensively used for hedge making 
in Europe. 

Pseudotsuga Taxifolia (Douglas Fir). Very usefui for 
tall iiedges and frequently employed for this purpose in 
Europe. It endures our climate very well. There are two 
forms of the Douglas fir, var. compacta and var. fastigiata, of 
denser and more upright habit, which may be even better 
than the type for hedge making, though they have not yet 
been tested here. 

Pyracantha Coccinea (Firethorn). Has proved surpris- 
ingly hardy with us during three severe winters. It is an 
excellent evergreen hedge plant and will make an impenetra- 
ble, handsome hedge where the conditions are favorable. How 
good it will really be with us remains to be seen. 

Taxus Cuspidata (Japanese Yew). Perfectly hardy with 
us and undoubtedly just as good a hedge plant as the more 
tender European yew (Taxus baccata) which is so frequently 
used for hedges all through Europe. It prefers with us decid- 
edly a semi-shaded situation, though one has to be careful 
with overhead shade. 

Thuja Occidentalis (American Arborvitae). One of the 
most prominent of our evergreen hedge plants but frequently 
neglected and then disappointing. Has to be guarded against 
drought like all evergreens, especially when planted as a hedge 
where the root competition is very keen. Impoverished and 
neglected hedges of arborvitae can often be restored to health 
through hard pruning and thorough soaking with water and 
liquid manure. Several forms of the arborvitae like Rosen- 
thalii, Douglasii, pyramidalis, plicata and others, are also very 
good for hedge making. A good arborvitae hedge can be 
seen at the Morton Arboretum. 

Tsuga Canadensis (Hemlock). Quite useful for hedge 
making where the conditions are favorable. Prefers very much 
the same situation as the yew. The variety compacta which 
has not yet been tested here sufficiently may be superior to the 
type for hedges on account of its dense habit. 


Products of Children’s Gardens 


The exhibition of the products of children’s gardens was 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on August 25 and 26. 
There were fewer exhibits of vegetables than usual because 
of the wet season, but the exhibits of flowers were better 
arranged than before and more care had been taken to have 
the flowers fresh. 

After the large class had had its prizes awarded, the 
best exhibit in this class was found to be away from the rest 
in the smaller hall. As the children had seen to which exhibits 
the prizes had been given it was thought best by the judges 
to award a well-merited medal to this exhibit. 

Another medal was awarded to Frances Franchitto for a 
vase of beautiful red Commonwealth and pink Templar 
roses from her garden at 176 Florence Street, Roslindale. 
This garden was afterwards visited and found to consist 
of three border beds against the houses. Frances was at home 
and said that her mother took most of the care of the garden 
but that she helped her. There were about 25 rose bushes in 
these beds showing good clean foliage and a bud was coming 
into bloom showing the color of the Commonwealth rose. 


—M. R. Case, Chairman, Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens. 
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PLANTING BULBS TO BLOOM IN THE SPRING 























ment of sod and punches the hole. 


As narcissi should be DAFFODILS AND OTHER may be used. This tool lifts a seg- 


after September 15. The 
beds should be worked deeply and 
well fertilized with a good commercial dressing, manure 
being avoided. 

The poet’s narcissus likes a stiff soil, but the large trumpet 
sorts do not. King Alfred, for example, would be killed in 
a stiff soil. The poetaz sorts are hardy, and have not the 
overpowering scent of the older tazettas. 

None of the narcissi like stagnant moisture and quick 
drainage is needful. Nevertheless, narcissi in variety may be 
grown in almost any garden. They make colorful beds, but 
are prettier when used as ribbon borders along walks or drives 
or in front of shrubbery. One should not be satisfied with the 
older kinds, however, for some of the newer varieties are 
much handsomer. 

Many consider narcissi the most desirable of all the spring- 
flowering bulbs. They have grace and variety of form, 
softness of coloring, fragrance, sturdy stems, hardiness, and 
multiply fairly rapidly. And they do not require so rich a 
soil as the tulip or the hyacinth. 

Where it seems desirable to have long borders that shall 
contain bulbs, contrasting plantings are effective, such as 
spaces or breadths of purple aubrietia, snowy arabis, creeping 
phloxes, myosotis, pansies 
and violas. The wood hya- 
cinth, Scilla nutans, and 
also S. campanulata (his- 
panica), are ideal mixtures. 
There are many other more 
or less suitable plants to 
give contrasts in a long bor- 
der of narcissi—the dwarf 
varieties of myosotis, the ° 
lavender prostrate wall- 
flower, the prostrate dian- 
thus, Erinus alpinus, red 
or white, the sedums or 
stonecrops in variety, the 
prostrate thymes, Veronica 
repens, and some of the 
saxifragas. 

There is a drawback in 
such a delightful mixed 
border if the spring proves 
either moist, or mild, or 
both, for the contrast plant- 
ings may become rampant 
enough to undo the design 
and spoil the effects desired. 
In a backward spring hand- 
lights (cloches) may be 
used to hasten the bulbs in 
the outdoor beds. 

For naturalizing plant- 
ings the sod may be laid 
back, the soil loosened, en- 
riched, planting done and 
the sod returned. This will 
start the bulbs adequately, 
for they will appreciate the 
extra plant food. If it is de- 
sired not to disturb the sod 
a tool like an apple-corer 


NARCISSI 





Daffodils Naturalized in the Garden of Mr. Larz Anderson, 
Brookline, Mass. 


A little rich, prepared soil should 
be placed in the bottom of the 
hole, the bulb placed upon it, and the cut out piece of sod 
pressed into place again. Two men can plant a great many 
bulbs in this way in an afternoon. 

For pot culture, for indoor winter, or early spring blooms 
Narcissi are treated much the same as are hyacinths. The five- 
or six-inch pots, holding five bulbs, should be well crocked 
at the bottom, and a compost of about equal measures of 
sand, leafmold, loose loam and old, spent cow manure may 
be used. The pots are buried or stored in a cool cellar for 
nearly three months for root formation. In storage, and in 
later growing, drying out is fatal, meaning blind bulbs. 

A safe and general rule for the lifting, dividing and re- 
planting of outdoor narcissi is that the time for this work 
has come when the flowers are produced in lessening numbers. 
Some varieties can remain two years, some three years, before 
being divided. 

Outdoor bulbs are possible to all, even to the householder 
living on a 60- to 70-foot frontage, although he needs to be 
cautioned against spotting bulbs in the very middle of his 
lawn, as he is sure to do in the careless raptures of his first 
few gardening seasons. Naturalizing narcissi, that is, planting 
them in a natural, manner 
in a natural location, is 
ideal, and the very opposite 
of formality. The natural 
method is the best, even for 
the home garden of small 
dimensions. 

Bulbs should never be 
bought on bargain counters, 
or in cheap department 
stores. Bulbs and plants 
worth planting never find 
themselves in such places. 
Poor results are sure to 
follow the use of such low- 
priced stock. Buy of regu- 
lar and reliable dealers in 
bulbs. 

In general narcissus bulbs 
should have not less than 
four inches of soil over the 
upper surface — the round 
part of the bulb. The long- 
necked bulbs need six to 
seven inches of soil over 
their round surfaces. Shal- 
low planting is a common 
mistake. 

With the soil properly 
prepared to receive suitably 
selected bulbs they may be 
set by being dibbled in, one 
at a time, first being placed 
at the distance and _ the 
grouping desired from one 
another, on the surface. A 
more exact and careful way 
to plant is to dig out the 
soil, place the bulbs exactly, 
and then cover them so 
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carefully that they are not tipped over as the soil is returned 
to the excavated bed. This method ensures exact distances, 
depth and covering. 

Mulching the beds for the winter is desirable, but not 
necessary. Mounding several inches with soil seems to answer 
very well in many locations, shedding water as well as lessen- 
ing the alternate thawing and freezing of the lower levels: If a 
litter mulch is used it should be withheld until hard frost is 
practicaliy permanent. This will prevent mice nesting in 
the covering, for by that time they will have dug themselves 
in somewhere for the winter. Leaves will do for a mulch, 
straw, strawy manure if not too fresh and strong, marsh 
(salt) hay, and evergreen boughs. Peatmoss 
is, of course, ideal for the purpose. 


Planting Tulips in the Garden* 


T is always well to order tulips early and to 
unpack the bulbs immediately upon receipt. 
The bulbs should be carefully spread out to 
prevent bruising and kept in a dry, well- 
ventilated and shaded location until planted. 
Tulip bulbs keep best in a rather warm place 
—an attic is usually the best. While handling 
the bulbs one should be careful not to injure 
the bulb skins, since they form a protection 
against excessive evaporation. 

It frequently happens that mice, moles or 
dogs spoil part of the bulb beds. This possi- 
bility makes it advisable to buy a few more 
bulbs than one needs. The surplus can be 
planted in small pots and plunged into a 
corner of the garden, to be kept for replanting 
bare spots where necessary. 

Tulips thrive best in full sunshine, although 
some of the delicate varieties may be kept 
longer in good condition when protected with 
a muslin screen during the flowering period. 

Their massive appearance renders them highly 
suitable for bedding work in formal designs. 

Tulips also grow exceedingly well in in- 
formal clumps in front of conifers, rhododen- 
drons or other evergreens. In borders, splendid 
color harmonies may be obtained by a com- 
bination of two or three varieties which blend 
well in color. The Darwin group lends itself 
especially well to this purpose. The best effects 
are obtained when the tulips are planted in 
rather large quantities, 50 to 100 or more 
bulbs of a variety. All the late tulips, as the 
Cottage, Breeder, Darwin, Parrot and Bizarre, 
make splendid subjects for garden decoration. 

The early, short-stemmed Duc van Thols are 
very attractive in a rock garden and are easily grown. 

All the various tulip varieties are planted at approximately 
the same depth. If the soil is heavy, the bulbs should be 
planted so that their tips are about three inches below the 
surface. If the soil is light a depth of four inches is better. 

To insure a brilliant effect, the bulbs should be planted 
four to six inches apart depending upon the size or class of 
the bulbs; for example, the single early varieties may be 
planted more closely than the later and larger varieties. It is 
of great importance to plant the bulbs at a uniform depth, 
to insure simultaneous bloom. 

The popular tools for planting are the dibble and the 
trowel. In a heavy or moist soil there is the danger that an 
air space will be left below the bulb because of the shape of 
the hole made by the dibble. The base of the bulb should be 
in close contact with the soil to insure prompt and uniform 
root development. To obtain this result when planting have 


*From a bulletin of the New Jersey State Experiment Station. 
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a pail of finely pulverized soil at hand and fill in the bottoms 
of the holes made by the dibble. 

In order to plant bulbs at a uniform depth, the work is 
done more perfectly, especially when planting a formal bed, 
if four inches of the topsoil is removed, the surface made level 
with a rake, the bulbs put on top of this smooth surface and 
gently pressed down. After this, the removed soil is replaced 
carefully so that no bulb is turned on its side. Care should be 
taken to have the bed shaped to shed water. 

When grown under normal conditions, tulips develop a 
strong root system before any top growth is made. Experience 
has proved that a strong root system must be developed before 


The New Tulip Ambrosia 


the soil becomes frozen, but that no top growth should have 
started because of the possibility of frost injury. The roots 
prevent the bulbs from being heaved by alternate freezing and 
thawing, and also cause an immediate growth activity when 
spring arrives. The best time to plant is between the middle 
of September and the middle of October. Early planting is 
to be recommended. Late planting, even into late November, 
may be done, but sometimes at the expense of flower and 
plant. 


If for some reason the shipment of the bulbs has been 
delayed until freezing weather, the soil should be prepared 
and covered with a mulch to prevent freezing. After the 
planting is finished and the bulbs are covered with soil, a 
mulch should be applied again in order to permit the bulbs to 
develop roots before the soil underneath the mulch becomes 
frozen. This method should be adopted when bulbs are 
planted in December. One should not make this method 
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a regular practice, however, as the results may prove dis- 
appointing. 

A great deal of the success in producing the largest, most 
perfect, and richest-colored flowers and foliage is due to maxi- 
mum root development. Just keep the following in mind: 
“No roots—no flowers; poor roots—poor flowers; good 
roots—good flowers.”’ 

Tulips will grow on any well-drained soil which does 
not bake. A light and friable soil can be most easily handled. 
Tulip bulbs of good quality, however, cannot be produced on 
infertile soils and it is principally this lack of fertility that 


causes the many failures experienced by fanciers who endeavor 
to continue their bulb stock year after year. The stocks simply 
run out when grown for a number of years on poor soil. 

Excessive fertility, caused by too much raw manure near 
planting time, manifests itself by a large horizontal gash in 
the outer skin across the back of the bulb and also by exces- 
sive size. The ideal condition for tulips is obtained by a 
heavy application of manure to a crop which is planted the 
spring previous to the bulbs. No additional organic manure 
should then be required at the time of planting. An applica- 
tion of ground bone at the rate of one-half pound per 25 
square feet will usually be beneficial. On the other hand if the 
soil has not previously received an application of manure, 
well-rotted material may be applied just previous to the 
planting and thoroughly spaded in together with the ground 
bone. Soils especially lacking in organic matter and fertility 
require more liberal treatment than do highly improved soils. 
The soil should be well supplied with water during the 
growing season, but as this season comes in April and May, 
nature usually provides water generously. 


Bulbs and Roots for Woodland Planting 


HE following may be planted along woodland paths, in 

wild flower sanctuaries, along rivulets, brooks or ponds— 
in fact wherever naturalistic effects are wanted: 

First, chionodoxa, sometimes known as “‘glory of the 
snow. This in a mass planting creates one of the most 
sumptuous displays of floral beauty imaginable, blue and 
white and intensely brilliant. Chionodoxas bloom at the time 
of the crocuses, producing dwarf flower spikes, bearing from 
12 to 15 flowers of sky-blue with a pure white heart. They 
should be planted in the fall about three inches deep, about 
18 bulbs to a square foot in either a sunny or semi-sunny 
location, where they can remain undisturbed for a number 
of years. The flowers will cross from one another and will 
seed themselves, forming natural colonies. There are two 
well-known varieties, C. Luciliae and C. sardensis. The latter 
blooms slightly earlier than luciliae. 

Following this in alphabetical order we have cypripediums 
in two varieties, C. acaule and C. pubescens. The former is 
also known as the pink lady’s slipper or moccasin flower and 
the latter as parviflorum. They are well adapted to damp 
and shady situations and for planting in the dell among the 
ferns or in rather thin woodlands. They grow to about a 
foot high and produce a large showy, rosy purple flower. 
Bulbs are to be planted about three inches deep and about 
eight inches apart. Mulching with pine or hemlock needles 
the first season or two is somewhat essential. C. pubescens is 
exceedingly attractive in colonies and should be planted in a 
rich, shady spot where leaf mold has been added. 

Then we have the Dodecatheon meadia, known as the 
“shooting star,’’ a very pretty perennial, flowering in May 
and June. It sometimes is called the American cyclamen and 
thrives in rich moist woods as well as in the open border. 

A flower that seems able to hold its own against the worst 
weather conditions and which also thrives under trees where 
few other plants can survive is Eranthis hyemalis (winter 
aconite), which produces little yellow flowers about three 
inches above. They seed themselves freely and colonies from 
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self-sown seed are soon formed. The bulbs should be planted 
firmly about two inches deep in shade or semi-shade. 

Erythronium americanum, otherwise known as dog’s tooth 
violet, produces in early April small lily-like flowers the 
colors of which run in delicate tints of white, pink, cream, 
bright yellow and rose. The plants thrive in shaded corners 
or crevices or rock work and their richly mottled leaves 
enhance their beauty. A light, rather moist but well-drained 
soil is best for them. The corms are to be planted about five 
inches deep. 

There are several varieties of fritillaria, the most popular 
being F. imperalis (crown imperial), F. imperalis maxima, 
F. meleagris, the very odd and well-known guinea hen flower 
or checkered lily, and F. meleagris alba. 





Dog’s Tooth Violet 


The first is a very charming lily-like flower, splendid for 
border planting or for forcing under glass. Maxima yellow is 
the golden form but is somewhat scarce. Meleagris is a very 
oddly colored flower and is curiously checkered, striped and 
splashed. It is invaluable for mass planting in the meadow 
and for naturalizing. 

Then we come to the galanthus or snowdrops. Under 
hedges, cedar trees and in thin woodland they are particularly 
effective. Incidentally, they are the first to open in spring and 
are very lovely. They dislike being moved and should be left 
alone to naturalize themselves. Plant two inches deep, mulch 
in winter with leaf soil, leaves or well-decayed manure. The 
single flowering snowdrops if left alone soon take to produc- 
ing double flowers. The differences and variations in the vari- 
eties of snowdrops are comparatively small. 

Leucojum vernum is also known as the spring snowflake 
and is one of the most attractive spring flowers. It grows from 
six to eight inches high and bears dainty nodding flowers 
which are white, tipped with green. 

) —W. Milton Gruen. 
New York, N. Y. 





The Right Way to Plant Peonies 


EONIES are among the perennials for which fall plant- 
Piss is almost essential, for growth starts early in the 

spring, and moving is certain to injure the young shoots. 
The consensus of opinion favors September (in some sections 
late August). Unless there is real need for it, however, 
peonies should be left undisturbed for at least 10 or 12 
years, for they recover slowly from the shock of handling, 
and are unlikely to give their best bloom for a year or two 
thereafter. 

The location of peony beds or of plants in the mixed 
bordér has a decided effect on the results. Full sun, light shade 
or shade during part of the day make but little difference. 
Shelter provided by buildings or other planting is helpful 
as a protection from winds, but it is unwise to place peonies 
directly against a house, where the soil is likely to be dry. 
Delicately colored varieties should not be subjected to strong, 
continuous sunshine, for their dainty beauty will be bleached 
away. 

The selection and preparation of the ground is essential to 
success. Good drainage is very important; the peony demands 
a plentiful supply of water just before and during the bloom- 
ing season but excessive moisture at any time is most injuri- 
ous. Peonies are heavy feeders. Bone meal applied from year 
to year will keep them going but it is advisable to use well- 
rotted manure at planting time if it can be obtained—other- 
wise bone meal and pulverized sheep manure. Lime may be 
used with discretion. It should be put in when the bed is 
being prepared—that is, well in advance of the actual plant- 
ing. As a compact summary of do’s and don’t’s, Mrs. Edward 
Harding says, in ““The Book of the Peony”’: 


1. Use only well-rotted manure or compost. 
2. Mix the manure (or compost) and the soil with great thoroughness. 
3. Do not put manure in layers in 

any part of the trench or hole. 
Solid manure is dangerous if in 
direct contact with roots, as it is 
apt to rot or burn them, or to 
produce fungi. 
Do not mix too great a portion 
of manure with the soil. One of 
the most successful growers in 
this country has found, in his 
many years of experience, that it 
is possible to make the soil too 
rich to obtain the best results 
with peonies. 

Do not mulch peonies with 

manure even though it is well- 

rotted. . . . Mulching with ma- 

nure is not necessary and is a 

distinct risk. 

The actual handling of the 
plants calls for the utmost care. 
Peonies are fragile, and rough 
treatment will injure the roots 
and shoots to the lasting harm 
of the plants. The earth should 
be firmed carefully about them 
and into all the crevices, but 
not by the tramping allowable 
with some tough-fibred sub- 
jects. 

Planting depth is a matter 
of some dispute among special- 
ists, and depths of from two to 
four inches for the eyes have 
their faithful adherents. All 
agree, however, that too shal- 
low a setting will permit 
heaving the roots with the 
winter frosts, and that too 


much depth may prevent the 


The Late-Blooming Peony Lamartine 


blossoming of the plant (called blind growth). Probably 
two inches is best in heavy soil and three inches in light soil. 

Mulching is the final problem. To quote Mrs. Harding 
again: ; 

Straw or leaves make the best mulch, but should not be applied too 
heavily. Three or four inches of loose material are sufficient. . . . It has 
been suggested that the leaves of the peony plants be cut and thrown back 
on the roots for a mulch in the autumn. . . . This would be good practice 
were it not for the danger of spreading any fungoid diseases to which the 
peony is subject... . After the first winter many successful gardeners do 
not cover peonies, and there are indeed instances of these plants flourishing 
as far north as Manitoba without being mulched. . . . In addition to 
latitude, the nature of the soil should be taken into account in this con- 
nection. In most instances I think one should be guided by local condi- 
tions; in latitudes where zero weather is prevalent and in soil which is 
heavy, a light cover can be used to advantage. 


The amateur has scores of varieties from which to choose, 
as any good catalogue will prove. The variety Lamartine, 
illustrated on this page, is a Lemoine creation, with full even 
blooms of carmine, except that the ends of the petals are 
tipped with white. It is prized by growers for the reason that 
it is a late-blooming sort, but it is scarce and rather expensive. 
There is a Lamartine (Calot, 1860) which is much cheaper, 
but it is pink and a mid-season variety. 


A Large But Refined Daffodil 


Ne incomparabilis Bernardino is already well 
and favorably known in America and as it is a study 
grower it is likely to remain a favorite for many years. A 
large flower on a long stem and of good proportions in every 
way, it has a refinement that is sometimes lacking in the vari- 
eties that run to “‘size.’’ Bernardino will always grow well 
and bloom freely but the weather is bound to have a certain 
effect for, should we have a very hot and wet spring, the stems 
will be a little weak and the 
cups will not have the rich 
orange edge that the perfect 
flower should show in this 
Variety. 

The perianth is a creamy 
white and of firm substance, 
the petals rather pointed but 
broad at the bases and well 
overlapped. The corona is a 
lemon yellow, thickly frilled 
and is flushed with orange-red 
and, at its best, is edged with 
the same color. 

If this variety can be grown 
where there is slight shade for 
a short time during the day 
the flowers are very beautiful. 
Unfortunately Bernardino 
does not force well and needs 
to grow ‘“‘cool’’ and slowly. 
However, as a cut flower it is 
satisfactory and could be raised 
out of doors for that purpose 
with success. It has a slight 
perfume that is pleasant. 

Mr. P. J. Worsley is the 
man who is responsible for 
Bernardino and the flower has 
been the backbone of many 
prize-winning groups at the 
large daffodil shows. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Resisting Roaring Winds and Heavy Snows 
Jack Pines Excel in Exposed Places 


When a “‘nor-easter’’ roars in from the sea . . . when a forty-mile gale 
comes tearing across the meadows . . . when an ordinary wind makes 
tall trees quiver . . . when a wet, heavy snow makes branches bend and 
break . . . then the Jack Pine shows its sturdiness. “Tough as an oak, 
flexible as the archer’s yew, it bends and sways and snaps back, defying 
the wind and spray. 


Jack Pines, with their slender spreading branches, are 
picturesque trees. Because of their hardiness and resistance 
they are always desirable for seashore planting and for 
exposed places inland. In our nursersies we have Jack Pines 
for all purposes, and from 2 feet high up to 15 to 20 feet. 
If moved this fall you may enjoy their protection during 
the winter. Why not write us about them? 


Rare Plants at Hicks 


Most of the rare shrubs and plants introduced during the past dozen 
years, have been tested on our grounds. The good ones have been 
grown in reasonable quantities, and are now available. Among these 
are Hicks’ New Yew, Meyers Juniper, Cotoneasters in variety, Asiatic 
Sweetleaf, Christmas Berry, and new Barberries. All of these, as well 
as shade trees and evergreens, are presented in the latest edition of 
“‘Home Landscapes."” If you do not have a copy, write us today. 


HICKS NURSERIES Box 
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E, Westbury, L. I., New York 






































WELLESLEY GROWN 


IRIS DELPHINIUMS 
PEONIES PHLOX 


Are they growing in YOUR Garden? If not I wish you would let 
me send you one or more of the following collections which are offered 
at greatly reduced prices to induce you to give us a trial so that we 
may add your name to our growing list of satisfied customers. 


Greens Farms, Ct., Sept. 4, 1928 
“The iris arrived in perfect condition, and seem to be very, very fine. 
Thank you for the huge bulbs. Frankly speaking in all my buying 
of plants, iris bulbs, etc., I have never seen such generosity as yours.” 
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Plan Woodland Plantings 
for Future Beauty 


Broad hillsides and steep slopes covered with evergreens make the 
landscape more beautiful. The first investment is little more than 
the mere cost of the trees—planting is simple, and cultivation is 
nothing. Every estate and every farm is an opportunity for 
reforesting America. 


Each ‘*‘*’’ means one transplanting 


100 1,000 
FIR, Douglas 10-12"** $44.00 $375.00 
HEMLOCK, American 4- 6”"* 12.00 90.00 
PINE, Austrian 8-12”* 18.00 135.00 
PINE, Norway, Red 6-12”* 7.50 40.00 
SPRUCE, White 8-14"** 20.00 150.00 


A Grade for Every Planting Purpose 
Many sizes, many varieties, and large quantities of evergreens, evergreen shrubs, 
and shade trees, can be supplied at favorable prices. We furnish 
seedlings, transplants, or specimens for special purposes. 


If you do not have our latest catalogue and price list—write us 


Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York City 




















Offer No. 1 Offer No. 4 
12 IRISES Worth More Than $5.00 &® PEONIES Worth $15.00 for $10.90 
for $3.00 pete » yt —— 
Blue Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, eee a le a 
Cora, Fairy, Hiawatha, Isoline, Jules Dessert, Tourangelle. 
ohengrin, onsignor, aulaurea, Offer No. § 
uaker Lady, Sindjkha. 
@ ache 6 PEONIES Big Value at $25.00 
or . 
Offer No. 2 Cherry Hill, Mme. Emile Lemoine, 
12 IRISES Worth More Than $8.00 Ls ee 
or $5. ° ‘ 
Afterglow, Prospero, Anna Farr, Offer No. 6 
Anne Leslie, Cecil Minturn, Dusky § PEONIES Well Worth $55.00 for 
Maid, Francina, Iris King, Juniata, Only $30.00 


L. A. Williamson, Queen Caterina, 
Steepway. 


Offer No. 3 


6 PEONIES Worth $8.00 for $5.00 
Avalanche, Germaine Bigot, Grover 
Cleveland, Mme. Boulanger, La 
Tendresse, Edith Forrest. 


100 IRIS in Choice Mixture $5.00 


Betty Alden, Grace Loomis, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Longfellow, Therese. 


Offer No. 7 


12 DELPHINIUMS, 12 IRISES, 8 
PEONIES (Unlabeled) for $5.00 
If the Iris and Peonies were labeled 
they would amount to over $8.00 
without the Delphiniums. 


1,000 for $45.00 


You see I want you to know the kind of stock we send out and the 
service we give; hence these attractive prices. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. 


167 Cedar Street 


SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Shall We Say: 
“We Told You So?” 


EMEMBER back there along in May, 
or June, when we urged your build- 
ing a Glass Garden, so you could now 

be having it full of gorgeous Mums? 


Well, here it is Mum time and where are 
yours? Not that your not having them, 
is going to materially affect the gaiety of 
the nations. But that you are just that 
much behind on joys, that could just as 
well have been yours. Joys that are differ- 
ent from so-called thrills, in that they con- 
tinue to be joys. 


They continue, simply because having your 
own glass garden is so everyway whole- 
some. And satisfying. It’s not alone the 
abundant flowers it gives you: but also the 
making of nature captive that holds such 
unending pleasurements. 


For the things you now must want to 
know about Glass Gardens, send for our 
calalog. Be assured of no obligation or f] 
salesmen botherments. 





FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF 


~ 


GREENHOUSES 


Lorp & BURNHAM © 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 
Representatives in all principal cities 





EASTERN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. 


WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
New York Graybar Bldg. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. Little Bidg. 
Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 
Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal St. Catherines Toronto 
300 Woodbine Court Jackson Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Can. Harbor Com. Bidg. 
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Flora of Mid-September 


B Sean flowers of the many now prevailing are specially 
remarkable. One is well known but its different species 
are scarcely known; the other, although familiar to the eye, 
is without name to its admirers. The two stand out as 
remarkable among nine better known, at the threshold of 
autumn. Their nine familiar companions outshine them in 
bright colors: Phlox, sweet William, canna, golden glow, 
gladiolus, clematis, dahlia, helianthus and zinnia; these 
fellow-flowers fall short of the two, other than in color. 

The remarkable two take their high place amid a score of 
other interesting flora, some natural, some cultivated,—a 
score less known to sight or by special name, but none the 
less abundant in their sites. These are the wild bush clovers, 
tick trefoils and false foxgloves, of two species each; the 
violet or yellow lespedezas, the 12-inch or 20-inch high 
desmodiums, and the fern-leaved or entire-leaved gerardias 
in yellow bonnets. Other wild neighbor flowers are golden- 
rods and asters, at their best in two species each: Solidago 
juncea or canadensis, with gracefully curved terminal racemes; 
Aster paniculatus or Seriocarpus asteroides, the tall white or 
low white, beautifying trails and paths on hills or roads and 
railways everywhere. 

Three cultivated wild flowers, cardinal flower, quiver leaf 
and blue vervain, are contemporaries to the remarkable two. 
Lobelia cardinalis, like red-clad soldiers, lines banks of 
streams, or masses in bogs. Populus tremuloides hangs its long 
catkins of tiny white flowers in great multitudes on shrubs, 
bushes and trees of its species, in yards and wilds of town or 
open land. Verbena hastata, too, is admired, growing of 
itself or grown by man in abundance, holding aloft its three 
spikes as pretty blue-clad arms. 

At the summit of the nine better known, and of the score 
of less known or less named flora, are two great flora, the 
plant Centaurea gymnocarpa and shrub-bush hydrangea. 
C. gymnocarpa is the dusty miller group of plants. It is used 
for borders and forms the boundary of floral ovals, triangles, 
rectangles and curves, in many a place. All people may see it 
around flower beds in the Public Gardens. Its deeply cut 
leaves and its powdery white color make it a pretty margin 
above other border plants. 

Everyone knows the genus hydrangea; scarcely anyone 
knows the name of the various species. This shrub-bush has 
now been blossoming for months, and has been, and is, in 
many respects, the most showy and the most grown of the 
season’s flowers. It closes the summer with balls of white, 
over the mound-like twigs and leaves, as does the guelder 
rose open summer with its globes of snowy balls. In little 
yards, one shrub is a general and queenly occupant. In thou- 
sands of large yards there are two or more, then lines or 
avenues of hydrangeas decorate estates, as does no other 
flower of the year. One finds H. paniculata the most common, 
—its leaves oblongish and its sterile flowers few, peripheral 
and turning purple in age. Nearly as popular a hydrangea is 
paniculata variety grandiflora, its fertile flowers few or none, 
and its globe a mass of large blossoms. Some hydrangeas form 
into a great cone of blossoms. Largest of these conic plumes, 
—largest of all hydrangeas, is H. paniculata var. praecox. 
Its sterile flowers are few, each one is one and one-half inches 
across, and the tall plume is an impressive sight. In the 
Arnold Arboretum there are seven species and six varieties 
or 13 kinds of hydrangeas, with praecox at the top, in size, 
affording opportunity for study as does no other place. One 
species is met with only in public gardens. This has oval 
and ovate leaves and globes of exclusively sterile blossoms, 
which are white, pink or lilac. These globes are terminal, 
many, and large. Thus do hydrangeas form the climax in 
sweep, stateliness and dignity, to the flowers at the threshold 
of autumn. 

Gardens, parks and reservations tell of four sets of persons. 
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For cultivated flora there are owners, park commissioner and 
metropolitan commissioner, accessible at fixed times and 
places. For natural flowers and all elements in the cultivated, 
there is the great owner and head, accessible at all times and 
in all places, mostly so right amid His beauteous productions. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Marguerite Carnations 


SB beautiful Marguerite carnations are splendid subjects 
for producing a wealth of bloom in the open ground 
from mid-July until the advent of severe frost, and their 
culture is so simple that no garden need be without a generous 
display of this charming race. Not only are they excellent 
for garden embellishment but in addition they produce a 
welcome supply of delightfully fragrant cut flowers which 
are especially appropriate for table decoration. 

The Marguerite carnations produce a great abundance of 
blooms, a good strain of seed giving 90 per cent or more 
fully double, fringed flowers on long stems, which although 
not quite so large as the florists’ winter-flowering carnation, 
are of good shape and quality and are possessed of a rich 
clove-like perfume. Seed may be obtained in mixed or separate 
colors and should be sown in pans or flats of light soil in 
early spring, the receptacles being placed in a gentle warmth. 
When the seedlings have developed sufficiently they may be 
transferred to other flats allowing a distance of two inches 
apart each way or they may be potted singly in small pots. 
In either case care must be exercised in watering as they 
resent too moist soil conditions. Harden off in a coldframe 
and plant out in the open ground at the same time as 
antirrhinums and other half hardy annuals. 

Allow six inches between the plants in the rows, and 
sufficient distance between the rows to permit of easy culti- 
vation. A sunny position is essential and a rather light soil 
advantageous. Support in the form of small canes will be 
required when the flower stems commence to show. If extra 
large flowers are required removal of some of the lateral buds 
will be of benefit. Although so easily treated as annuals these 
carnations are really perennial for if protected slightly in 
winter they bloom profusely during the following season. 

If facilities are not available for raising early plants under 
glass the seed may be sown in the open ground after the cold 
weather has passed, but naturally these plants bloom later 
than those raised earlier. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Late Summer Flowers 


too perennials which are indispensable in the garden | 
for late summer bloom are the white mugwort, the Chi- | 


nese anemone and the clump speedwell. Of course, phlox 
in its varying shades predominates at this time, but other 
flowers are needed also, for their texture of foliage and 
manner of growth, as well as for the individuality of their 
flowers. 

The white mugwort (Artemisia lactiflora) is a perennial 
of erect growth with attractive, finely-cut foliage. It grows 
to four or five feet high ordinarily, but I have seen it well 
over six feet high. The feathery terminal panicles are a 
creamy white, and tend to lighten up and soften flowers 
of a stiffer habit. The white mugwort is most effective and 
contrasting when planted against dark evergreens. It is not 
particular about soil, and in fact will thrive in a poor, dry soil, 
but it likes a sunny position. Artemisia lactiflora begins to 
flower about August 20 and continues to bloom well into 
September. Because of its height it needs careful staking, and 
some lower-growing perennial planted in front of it as a 
““face-down.” It should only be planted in the extreme back- 
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Fruits which ripen on 
| your garden wall 


\ VISUALIZE, if you can, the joys of having rosy 

is apples, luscious pears, tempting cherries and deli- 

cious peaches, growing on trees which nestle 

: snugly against your house or garden wall. 

Flowers in springtime, followed by mellow fruits in 

summer and autumn; but at all times a novelty of form 
which will hold your interest. 


These things, trained fruit trees will give you, and 
bring to your garden a touch of old world charm, so 
rarely found in this country. 


We now have available a splendid stock of vigorous 
and healthy trees, which, when established, will mate- 
rizlly add to the beauty of your garden and contribute, 
in great measure, to the enjoyment of same. 


CHERRIES 


BUDDED ON WILD CHERRY 
U-Shaped only. Price, each $6.00 


Bigarreau. Very large fruits of light yellow shading to 
eep red. Firm and rich. Most vigorous grower. Hardy 
and abundant cropper. 


Bigarreau Napoleon. Very large fruits shading yellow to 
deep crimson. A most prolific bearer and one of the best 
of all the Bigarreaus. 


Black Tartarian. Very large, sweet and good flavor. A 
noble looking Cherry and a great bearer. 


. Royal Windsor. Large live-colored fruits with firm flesh 
and of fine quality. A very prolific bearer and a valuable 
late variety. 


PEACHES 
BUDDED ON MAHALEB PLUM 
Wide U-shape, 30 in. wide, 3 to 4 ft. high, $7.00 each 


Amsden. Medium size, skin green-white, nearly covered with purple in the 
sun. Early. : iy 

Beaute d’Alsace. White flesh and skin. Very juicy. Late. . : 

Elberta. The best known Peach and certainly one of the best in quality. 
Freestone. Large yellow with red cheek. Flesh yellow, firm and juicy. 
Early September. E : 

Hale’s Barly. Medium size, crimson skin, pale yellow flesh. Tender, melting 
and delicious flavor. Early. 

Imperatrix Eugenie. Enormous fruits. Yellow. 
keepers. 

Jete de Verus. Very red skin with reddish 
flesh. Large size. Juicy and productive. 
Maitress Montreust. Fruits of enormous size. 
Skin shading pink to red; flesh reddish- 

yellow. Juicy. Early. 
Oldmixon Free. Large, greenish-white and red. 
Juicy and rich. Ripens about Sept. 15th. 
Riley. Reddish flesh with yellow prevailing. 
Skin red. Late. : - } 
Rochester. A yellow freestone variety, ripening : \ 
the latter part of August. Fruit is large , f 
sweet and of delicious flavor. Blush skin. . i 


PEARS ie, “el ! 


BUDDED ON QUINCE r ' G ‘ 


Single Cordon, 3 to 4 ft., $3.50 each; } 5 1 , 
U-shaped, $6.00 each ' 


Palmette Verrier, $12.00 each. Fall delivery only 


Bartlett. Large size with beautiful blush next 
to the sun. Very juicy and highly flavored. 
A strong grower, bearing early and abund- 
antly. ept. 

Clapp’s Favorite. Large size, pale lemon-yellow, 
flesh fine grained. Rich, melting and juicy. 
Good grower and very productive. Aug., 
Sept. 

Comtesse de Paris. Yellow with greenish mark- 
ings. Long, evenly shaped. Most delicious 
flavor. Late in ripening, but a most excel- 
lent keeper. 

Duchesse d’Angouleme. Very large with rough 
and uneven surface. Greenish-yellow with 
patches of russet and dull red cheek. A vig- 
orous, strong grower and a good bearer even 
while quite young. Oct., Nov. 

Duchesse de Merode. Long and large in shape. 
Color yellow with red specks. Extremely de- 
licious. Oct. 

Seckel. Small size. A yellow russet with red 
cheek; whitish flesh; very juicy and melting. 
The richest and finest variety known. A 
most prolific bearer. Sept., Oct. is 

Sheldon. Large size, roundish, greenish yellow, COE 
mostly covered with thin light russet. Very Palmette-Verrier 
— A fine grower and good bearer. Oct., Fall delivery only 





ry 


U-Shaped Tree 





Juicy and one of the best 





Bi, 
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Particulars and prices on application 


W. E. Marshall & Co. 


148-B WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Field-grown ROSES 
for Fall Planting 


Peterson Roses have a reputation approached by no others 
for living and thriving when Fall planted. 


The astonishing success that Fall planters from Maine to 
California are having with Peterson’s field-grown, hard- 
ened Roses (now shipped in the Fall only) is literally the 
Talk of the Rose World. 


We point with pride to the fact that the House of Peterson 
has been the pioneer in this successful movement, now in 
its third year. It is just one more step we have taken for- 
ward in almost a quarter of a century of catering to many 
of the Rose and Peony lovers of America. 


We promise—yes, and even guarantee at a small additional 
cost—your Rose Garden next Summer will well repay your 
efforts this Fall. 


The complete story is told in 


“cA Little Book About “Roses” 


A copy of this beautiful and helpful 1928 issue 
will be sent on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Box 45 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Rose and Peony 
Specialists 











LILY BULBS 


Blooming size, Regale $.35 each, $3.00 per 
10, $25 per 100; Henryi $.35 each, $3 per 
10; Elegans $.20 each, $1.50 for 10. 


MRS. ADDIE A. NEWTON 
Southboro Massachusetts 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 








Best by Test” 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 











3 Specimen 
Evergreens 
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ground. The white mugwort combines well with the dark 
blue aconites, as well as some of the early asters and phlox. 

Veronica longifolia subsessilis (the clump speedwell) is 
without exception, I think, the handsomest of all the speed- 
wells. It has an erect, vigorous habit of growth of two or 
three feet, or sometimes up to four feet. The flower spikes, 
which are much longer and larger than the type, (Veronica 
longifolia), are an intense purple-blue. The clump speed- 
well comes into bloom about August 10 and blooms during 
September. It prefers sun and a fairly rich soil. It also needs 
staking and a ‘‘facedown’”’ of lower plants in front of it. 

Anemone hupehensis (the Chinese windflower) in its ex- 
quisite loveliness is closely allied to the Japanese anemone 
(Anemone japonica). It differs in its habit of growth, which 
is more dwarf, about one to two and a half feet, while the 
Japanese anemone sometimes attains a height of five feet. The 
flowers have the same satiny texture, but the Chinese anemone 
is a rosy mauve in color, and a deeper tone. 

The flowers of Anemone hupehensis begin to glow with 
color about the middle of August, and bloom until the early 
part of October, when the Japanese anemones are at their 
height. The two kinds of windflowers can be planted together 
to insure a long season of bloom. The Chinese windflower is 
hardy, but needs a mulch during the winter, which should be 
left on the entire season to protect the roots from sun and 
drought and to conserve moisture. It grows best in partial 
shade, in a rich but well-drained soil. Spring is the best time 
to plant and when once planted it should be left alone, as 
the roots resent disturbance. The rosy mauve of the Chinese 
windflower is very effective with the deep blue of Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis. 

These three perennials surely deserve a place in every 
garden, and each one has its own particular value in the 
color scheme, but they should be planted in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce a good effect. To plant perennials, such as 
these, in such small groups as two or three, is the surest way 
to ruin a color scheme. It will merely create a conglomeration 
of color and confusion, without any strength of character. 
Flowers blooming as late as this are often criticized, unjustly, 
as being leggy and sprawly. They need not be. It is a matter 
of conscientious and intelligent staking, which plays a much 
more important part in our flower gardens than most of us 
realize. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


The Planting of Hardy Azaleas 


Please tell me when and how to set out hardy Azaleas. 


Azaleas and rhododendrons are identical botanically, and 
their cultural needs practically the same. They are easily and 
safely planted in the spring, and the fall. Location is of 
prime importance, for shelter from drying winds and burn- 





$1Q-00 (F. 0. B. 
Framingham) 
WE have never seen finer evergreens—superb in 
shape and color. Suitable for a hundred land- 





ing sun. An abundance of diffused light is ideal, and planta- 
tions of azaleas and rhododendrons beneath tall pines, when 


Send for your free the trees are not crowded closely, find excellent condition for 


copy of Little Tree 


Farms beautifully scape uses—round the house, on the lawn, in the growth, and create an area of striking beauty. About the 
illustrated Year garden. Drive out to see them any week day at | home azaleas may be too much shaded, by house, hedges, 
Book and Catalog. the Farms! 


garden walls, trees, and shrubs. This is more harmful than 


We offer Ever- . : 
total exposure to wind and light. 


greens, Shrubs, 


1 White Spruce ........... 3 to 4 feet 


Mf A id win, , h d > e e . . 
en seems a ow on ae ee The soil must be well drained, and without clay. Lime- 
pty Bhs aie 1 Colorado Spruce ........ 2 to 3 feet | stone and lime are harmful. Stiff clay soil must be excavated, 

rinks Magnificent, hardy and vigorous. Lustrous needles 1 ni 
Furniture and and two feet of prepared earth substituted, containing an 
many Garden 1 Canada Hemlock ........ 2 to 3 feet | abundance of humus, including leafmold. If the sub-soil is 


Accessories. Rich-toned, dark green, densely drooping foliage 


a compact clay the position should be dug out for three feet 


Peeianens Two offers to the same address $19.00 | and nearly a foot of stones dropped in for bottom drainage, 
1768 as in the preparation of a rose bed. Rhododendrons must be 


watered both summer and autumn in dry seasons, and azaleas 
must be watered well during summer. Leaves, hay, pine 
needles, or peat moss may be used as a winter mulch, and 
allowed to remain the year round if the ground about the 
azaleas is not shaded by their own or some other growth. 


Jittle Tree Parms 


ON PLEASANT STREET 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
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“Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants,’’ by A. Freeman Mason, 
published by the Macmillan Co. Price $5.00. ’ 
No one will sit down to read this book for entertainment, 


for it is filled with tables, formulas, diagrams and hard 
words. To those, however, who seek an authoritative and 
thoroughly comprehensive guide to help them in their work 
of combatting insect pests and fungus diseases, it will be 
found exceedingly helpful. It is surprisingly exhaustive; it 
is exceedingly well illustrated, and its information is so 
classified that it can readily be located. It seems to have been 
designed especially for the commercial grower, but that fact 
does not interfere with its value to the amateur. And there is 
one chapter given over especially to the control of pests in 
the dooryard garden in which much is said about the use 
of dusts, which are easier to apply than liquid preparations. 


“‘Bee-Keeping,”’ by E. F. Phillips. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $4.00. R ; i 
After several years of extensive investigation and study, 


Professor Phillips has revised a book which has long been a 
standard work on bee-keeping. In its new form, it is even 
more useful than before, covering as it does every phase of the 
bee-keeper’s work and containing a large number of useful 
illustrations. It is a valuable manual with an alphabetical list 
of plants which supply pollen and nectar. 


‘Rock Gardens,’’ by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.00. ee 
Mr. Rockwell has added to his list of garden handbooks a 


compact and useful new work on rock gardens which, al- 
though limited to 86 pages, contains the essential information 
necessary for the construction of a rock garden—tthe prepara- 
tion of the soil, the selection of rocks and the choice of plants. 
The amateur will find it a helpful book when he sets about 
the work of making a rock garden, although probably he will 
wish to look further when he begins to make a thorough 
study of the plants to be used. 


“Roadside Marketing,””’ by Gilbert S. Watts. Published by the Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New York. Price $1.25. ; 
Roadside selling has become a well-established business and 


is already acquiring a literature of its own. This is the second 
book on the subject which has come to our attention, and 
deals comprehensively with salesmanship, prices, display, ad- 
vertising and the construction of booths and wayside stands. 


“Pioneers of Plant Study,’’ by Ellison Hawkes. Published by the Shel- 
don Press, London, and distributed in America by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $4. ; 

This is a curious but informative book, covering a much 


wider range than might be expected from its title. It goes back 
to the plants of ancient Egypt, deals with Phoenician com- 
merce and Greek myths, discusses the plants of Homer and 
Hippocrates, and comes at length to the plants of the new 
world and the men who made them known. It contains 
several especially interesting illustrations, including portraits 
of old-time botanists and herb growers. Undoubtedly it 
will find its way into the libraries of connoisseurs. 


“Water Gardens and Goldfish,”” by Robert V. Sawyer and Edwin H. 
Perkins. Published by the A. T. DeLaMare Company, Inc., New York. 
Price $1.50. 

This little book will answer many questions for the ama- 


teur about the making of lily pools, the plants to grow in 
them and the fish that swim in their waters. It is reasonably 
comprehensive considering the fact that it has only 112 pages. 
The instructions are concise and its illustrations are especially 
helpful. The second part of the book deals with goldfish. 








Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL” Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 


—-- 
—- 


See These Better Permanent Labels! 








Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and men cannot knock them over and have 
others will be dug and stored. Label them out of place during Winter. The 
them so each will be known at next writing is permanent. 

planting time. Label the Perennials and Send 10c today (coin or stamps) for 
other hardy plants so the labels will be samples of various styles and sizes. 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™*,,cLABELS 








POSITION WANTED 


Gardener—middle-aged Englishman would | Greenhouse man; single, thoroughly experi- 

like position on estate. Lawns, shrubs, un-/| enced in all branches, desires position on 

derstands annual and perennial gardens. ‘ ci) 4 » . 

Life experience, first-class references, go| Private estate. Eight years’ experience, 

anywhere. Some greenhouse experience. | excellent references. X. Y., “Horticulture.” 
T. J., Care of “Horticulture” 








For safely storing Dahlia tubers, 

-PECO'™ Cannas, etc., for mulching Peren- 

PEAT moss nial beds, Bulb beds, Roses and 

aa 2s Shrubs, to afford proper winter 

~QWi” protection use “PECO”’ PEAT 
MOSS. 

Standard size bales, contain sufficient to cover about 340 square 

feet, one inch deep, where the material is broken up and spread 

evenly. The genuine bears the plant-in-pot trade mark. Price 


$3.50 f.o.b. New York. Sample and instructive literature FREE 
on request. 


“Peco’’ Planting Pots, squares of pure 
peat moss, give speedy and healthy 
growth to every seed and plant. Send 
for sample. 


PENNRICH & COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York 
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Ten 
Marvelous 
Tulips 


Brilliant Colors 
Selected Top-Size Bulbs 
Highest Quality Only 
Ready for Shipment From 


Our N. Y. Warehouses 


Nurseries 
Noordwykerhout, Holland 


50 POSTPAID $1.50 
100 " $2.75 
1000 e $25.00 


Wm. Copeland, violet 

Clara Butt, beautiful roge 

Painted Lady, creamy white 

Pr. Elizabeth, deep pink 

Faust, satiny purple : 

Pride of Haarlem, brilliant carmine 

Inglescombe Yellow, yellow 

Harry Veitch, deep red 

Prof. Rauwenhof, cherry rose 

Sieraad Van Flora, bright red 

Hyacinths and Narcissus 

50 POSTPAID $4.50 
100 " $8.00 


1000 ? $75.00 
Giant Crocus 
50 POSTPAID 
100 = $2.75 
1000 m $22.50 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Holland Bulb Go., Dept. R 


Box 233, Gen. Post Office 
New York City 





$1.50 














Evergreen Shrubs Fine 
Specimens 
For Home Landscaping 


Rhododendron Max or Mountain 
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Echinocactus Setispinus 


LTHOUGH Echinocactus setispinus is not a remarkably 
handsome plant either in form or color, it will interest 
those who are beginning to grow cacti, for it is a good 
bloomer. We have grown this species since 1894; on July 4 
of that year four flowers opened followed by one to three 
throughout the summer. The flowers are yellow, with a 
brownish-red ring in the center at the base of the petals; 
they are from two to two and a half inches in diameter. 
The plant was potted without fertilizer in a clay loam 
soil which became very hard, and was watered by setting 
the pot in a dish of water. When it flowered it was bedded 
out in the garden. This species can be wintered in the cellar, 
if there is not room elsewhere. 
The difficulty found in growing most plants in furnace- 





Ech:nocactus Setispinus in Bloom 


_ heated rooms is caused by the dry atmosphere, which causes 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Laurel 
Select clumps 24 to 34 ft., 10 for $8.00, 
per 100 $65.00. Single branch plants | 
same as sold by others from this section, | 
8 to 4 ft., 25 for $5.00, per 100 $18.00. 
Well packed for shipment Cash please 
Ask for prices on car lots 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 
BOOKLETS 


asout DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















the water to evaporate through the sides of the porous clay 
pots faster than the roots can take it up to be evaporated 
from the plants themselves. For this reason the thick leathery 
epidermis of cacti makes them especially suitable for growth 
under such conditions. 


Somerville, Mass. —lIrving G. Noyes. 


Forcing the Calla Lily 


Properly-grown and properly-cured calla tubers supplied 
by reliable growers always bloom when rightly treated. A 
rich sandy compost suits them, and pots not too roomy. 
Sudden drops in temperature will check blooming more than 
anything, with resultant fly troubles following. It is well to 


| set the potted bulbs in a cool dark place for root growth till 


the top starts. If the first flower is cut as soon as fading 
begins a second flower bud will develop, and if this is cut 
after fading, will be followed by a third flower, oftentimes. 
Weak liquid cow manure is very beneficial, and twice a week 


| is not too often when flower buds have formed. 





| 
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RHODODENDRONS 


(Natives—three varieties) 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA 


Mountain Laurel 


FRUIT TREES and FRUIT 
PLANTS 


Other trees and plants in variety 
Catalog on request 


Morris Nursery Co. 
1133 Broadway, New York City 














| Perennials and Rockery Plants 


A fine assortment. Androsace, Draba, 
Mazus, Sedums, Veronica and others. 
Dieletra spectabilis the true 
Bleeding Heart 
Fine clumps at 35c each, $3.00 per 10 
Delivery extra 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne Vermont 














REMEMBER to Plant 


“The Grey Twilight Phlox” 
“Crepuscule,” This Autumn. 


$3.50 Doz. 
FREDERIC J. REA, Norwood, Mass. 








Hardy Wild Flowers 
200 Varieties 
Rockery Plants 
Send for Autumn Catalog now ready 
FRANK W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit 








RARE CHINESE GENTIANS 


Encrusted Saxifraga and Androsaces, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty varieties rare rock 
plants and alpines 


Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 








CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, alse 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; “ Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $ ¥ 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
oe Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and ne two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. lone | plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $ 


Free List of Unusual Plante 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexice 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK | 
NURSERIES 





TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 




















PEONY BARGAIN 
20% Discount on Lots of Ten 


Only one of a variety allowed 
3 to § Eye Divisions 


Albt Crousse $1.25 JasKelway $1.25 
Asa Gray 1.00 Longfellow 3.00 
Avalanche 1.00 


M. Aug. Dessert 1.50 
B. Schroeder 1.25 M. Gerard 1.00 
Cd Orr -75 Marie Lemoine 1.00 
D.de Nemours .75 MonsDupont 1.00 


E. Superba 50 M.Jules Elie 1.25 
Elwood Pleas 2.50 Philomele -75 
E. Verdier 1.00 RB. Hortense 1.50 
Felix Crousse 1.00 Suzette 1.50 
FP. maxima -75 T. de Lille 1.00 


Grandifiora 1.25 
Germaine Bigot 1.25 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 


Tourangelle 2.50 


Mass. 





Amesbury 





HORTICULTURE 


The Grafting of Grapes 


RAPES may be grafted with entire success, even by 


amateurs, and this is an excellent method by which to 
obtain desirable fruit from a 
vine which produces a poor 
variety or one which ripens 
too late to escape the frost. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows a grafted grape vine in 
the garden of Dr. Walter G. 
Kendall of Atlantic, Mass., 
who has won many prizes for 
fruit at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 

The stock is the Jefferson 
grape, which requires too long 
a season for New England. 
The scion was taken from a 
Worden vine which grows 
particularly good fruit. Dr. 
Kendall’s method is to dig 
away the earth around the 
stock to a depth of three 
inches, at which point the 
scion is inserted. A regulation 
cleft graft is made, but a saw 
instead of a grafting tool is 
used to make the cut. The 
scion is inserted carefully and held in place with string. 

No grafting wax is used. This is an important point to 
keep in mind. To use wax means to invite failure. Paper is 
then wound around the graft to exclude earth and the little 
excavation filled. It has been found advantageous to mound 
the earth a little to have it shed water. 

Grafts inserted by Dr. Kendall in the spring have made a 
growth with two arms each six feet long in one season. 
Grapes may be expected to bear the next season after being 
grafted. The entire operation is explained at length in Bul- 
letin No. 520 of the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 





A Grafted Grape 


When Cutting Tree Branches 


Here is another suggestion about cutting tree branches to 


| supplement the one appearing in Horticulture for August 1: 


Sometimes is it necessary or desirable to remove a limb, 
or one member of a fork, when the cut, if made close, would 
imperil the remaining part of the tree because of the extreme 
size of the wound in proportion to the size of the stem on 
which the wound is left. In such cases it is better to make 
the removal by stages, taking two or three, or maybe more 
years in completing the removal. 

If the limb or fork be cut to a stub, the stub carefully 
painted over, and some twigs allowed to grow on the 
stub, the stub will not decay, but will make but slight 
growth, while the main stem will increase rapidly in size. 
Thus the necessary final cut, while growing actually slightly 
larger each year, will be growing proportionally much 
smaller. Also the heavy sap flow, once taken by the part to 
be cut off, will be diverted to the permanent part of the tree. 
Then when the final cut is made, the wound will be prac- 
tically much smaller, the removal will be of tissue practically 
already discarded, and the nutrition of the tree will not be 
thrown out of balance. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Black Raspberries Yield to Improvement 


Black raspberries deserve greater popularity than they now 
| enjoy but they will not gain recognition until better sorts are | 


























Trade Mark Registered 





Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


- .» the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 
Thrips, Bhododendron Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers and many other injurious 
insect pests. Highly effective . 
safe... clean . . Very easy to 
apply ... under glass ... out-of- 
doors. Order in a supply to-day... 
quart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


This is a preparation (not a fertili- 
zer) for making the soil acid, or in 
other words ideal for growing Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, 
Spruce, Blueberries and other acid- 
loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life 
may be applied at any time. 100 
pounds $5.00, 1000 pounds $45.00, 
2000 pounds $85.00. Try it — and 
watch the results! 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 


det 








SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











Odorless and Weedless 
HUMUS 


is the chief nitrogenous food of plants. 
It binds and makes a sandy soil hold mois- 


| ture. It lightens and prevents a clay soil 


from baking. It increases the temperature 
of the soil. Its use means bacteria with- 
out which no plant life is possible. 


HUMUS 
means better Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vegetables and Lawns. 
At the price sold it has no equal as 4 


FERTILITY MAKER 
$5.00 for 5, 100 Ib. bags 
f.o.b. Stanhope, N. J. 
Cultural Directions for the asking 


H. B. PRINDLE 


100 E. 45th Street New York 













Invisible, Wi} Heartily 

no leaf 4| endorsed 

| discolora- — | by leading 
tion. For Mildew and |!) | florists 


| Spot. 





Black Spot on 





THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 


Y4 pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, “‘Black 
Spot Control.”’ Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; /nsectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Proved Popular” 
With Garden Fans 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
writes a New Jersey corre- 
spondent, “was a help to many 
high school students and also 
proved quite popular with 
some of the members of the 
newly organized garden club. 
Hence it was a valuable addi- 
tion to the reading room.” 
Good! But why not have your 
OWN copy of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month. The 
cost is trifling and the satis- 
faction great. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Treat yourself to a seven months’ 
trial subscription. Send $1 today. 
Or send $2 for full year, ig the 
current issue, 13 issues in all 


GPG, 


§22-H G. NEW YORK 
"The ONLY AtGardening Aagazine* 














Rhododendron Max. 


and Mountain Laurel, 2-4 ft., $25 $5, 100 $18 
Clumps, 2-3 ft., 8-18 branches, 

25 $12. 100 $40 

Seedlings, 6-18 in. 100 $10, 1000 $75 

Hemlock Trees, 2-4 ft. 25 $4.50, 100 $16 

Fancy Holly, 2 to 4 ft. 25 $7, 100 $25 


Write for prices on carload lots 


JOHN E. NORRIS PP. O. Doeville, Tenn. 








FRAGRANT VIOLET PLANTS 


Now shipping field plants of all varieties, 
double and single. new and old. Free illus- 
trated price list on request. 24-page book 
on Violet culture for 25c in stamps. We 
are introducers of Mrs. David Lloyd 
George and others. Address 


RHINEBECK FLORAL CO. 
North Beech St. Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, N.Y. 








Rock garden plants for sale. Sedums, 


Sempervivums, Thymes, etc. 12 for $2.00. 


6 for $1.00 All different. 
MRS. JAMES G. BAKER 
6 Birches—241 Green St. 
Pairhaven Mass. 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 

EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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made available by systematic breeding, in the opinion of Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., where efforts are being made to develop su- 
perior varieties of black caps. 

‘‘No small fruit has yielded so readily to domestication and 
none is more easily improved,”’ says Dr. Hedrick. ‘Systematic 
breeding of black caps will give more immediate results than 
in any other small fruit.”’ 

The commercial cultivation of black raspberries began in 
this country in 1850 when H. H. Doolittle of Oaks Corners, 
N. Y., demonstrated that propagation from tips was a practi- 
cal method for large scale production. With this discovery a 
new industry was launched at once with a variety brought in 
from the wild. 


The Valuable Duke Cherries 


Duke or hybrid cherries deserve more attention from fruit 
growers than they now enjoy, according to Dr. U. P. Hed- 
rick, horticulturist at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., where a large number of varieties of Dukes have been 
grown in comparison with standard sweet and sour cherries. 
The Dukes are hybrids between sweet and sour varieties and 
possess many of the characteristics of the parent sorts. 

The name is believed to have come from the variety May 
Duke, a corruption of the word Medoc, a district in France 
where this variety had its origin. Duke cherries are much 
hardier than sweet cherries, and a little less hardy than sour 
cherries. In size and flavor they are, as a rule, mid-way be- 
tween the two although in the main they resemble sweet 
cherries more in size, shape and color. They have the some- 
what acid flesh of sour cherries. They are particularly valu- 
able in regions a little too cold for sweet cherries and for 
persons who like mildly acid fruits. 

The Dukes respond to the same care and attention given 
other cherries, although in most regions they are more easily 
cared for than sweet cherries. They ripen between the sweets 
and sours, but the late varieties such as Late Duke and Reine 
Hortense hang on the trees without cracking or rotting much 
longer than any of the sweet cherries. Because of this char- 
acteristic they are particularly adapted to southern regions 
where sweet cherries crack and rot badly. 

The four varieties commonly listed by nurserymen, fortu- 
nately the best-of the group, are May Duke, earliest to ripen; 
Royal Duke, mid-season; Reine Hortense, medium late; and 
Late Duke, very late. 











FARQUHAR’S 
ies Gold- Medal Bulbs 


Lp A —~— ae We offer the finest Novelties 
: >) Py he and the best Standard Vari- 
eties of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas, 
and other Spring-flowering 
bulbs. Our bulbs are all 
selected from the highest 
grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest 
blooms for exhibition or 
garden display. 
Autumn Bulb Catalogue 
sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Specialize in rare and fine varieties 
of Bearded Iris 


American and European 
Send for Catalogue 

















Per Doz. 
Siberian Orientalis Blue King $2.50 
Siberian Orientalis, Snow 
EE chide cbt ve by veo 3.50 
Mixed (unnamed) Japanese . 2.50 
Dwarf Ditton Purple 
blooming in May ......... 2.00 


Dwarf purple blue Cyanea 
blooming in May 
Dwarf, Blue ro | blooming 
in May sd hbiehtite bananas 
The Dwarf irises are particularly pleasing, 
coming at the time no other irises are in 
bloom. They are very lovely planted with 
tulips of yellow or pink. Sent by express 
collect or add ten cents for Parcel Post. 


MRS. WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon Mass. 





PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) 
BANKSI 


Large, double, flesh-pink flowers; strong 
shrubs on their own roots, each $4.00; 
doz. $40.00. Very large specimen plants, 
15 years old, having bloomed profusely 
ad 1928, at $15.00 each. 

erbaceous catalog on request 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Dr. 115 Sinking Spring, Pa. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














Peonies That Are Different 


4 Singles, seedlings $2.00 
4 Doubles, named 2.00 
4 Doubles, seedlings 3.00 
All postpaid 
Every garden should have a few 
single peonies. Send for list. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR. 
Princeville Illinois 

















Rock Plants 


Surplus Offer 
100 
Dwarf Physostegia Vivid .... $20.00 
Blue Phlox G. F. Wilson .... 20.00 
Sedum Stoloniferum ........ 15.00 
Sedum Sarmentosum ........ 10.00 
Veronica Repens ........... 20.00 


25 at 100 price 
Subject to being unsold 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


October 2d and 3d, 1928 
Open October 2d, 4 to 10 P. 


Classes for Dahlias and all Out 


Nuts, Farm Products, and the 
tic Arrangement of Flowers. 


1928 Membership Cards. 








Dahlia Exhibition 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


The Massachusetts 
Borticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture hails, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 


Open Oct. 3d, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Cut Flowers. Also, for Fruits and 


Entries close on September 26th 


Members of the Society will be 
admitted upon presentation of their 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


Volume 2, 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 

M. national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 

tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 

Door Volume I , 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 


national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


Artis- 
zation. 

PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


member. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
598 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY Boston 








5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Horticultural Hall 


The Year 


Address the Secretary 


Mass. 














UCKWHEAT HULLS 
“Light as ‘Snowflakes’ ” Mulch 


P. il isture, aking 
ond evecking of soil, pA , 
~— humus. Easiest and chespest 
a ° 
7” "Polder and prices upon request 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Pa. 














Established 33 Years 


Cee Macceahous 
Werm-Dey A 


Deodorizer 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 








Please mention Horticut- 
TURE when writing to 
advertisers. 








To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 











Coming Exhibitions 


September 19-21. Greenwich, Conn. The 17th Annual Flower Show 
of the Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society in the 
Y. M. C. A. 


September 21. Kennett Square, Pa. Annual meeting of American 
Rose Society in the Open Air Theater of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
DuPont’s Longwood Estate. 


September 21-22, Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
the Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
Center. 


September 21-22. West Chester, Pennsylvania. Flower Show. 


September 26-27. New York. Annual Exhibition of the American 
Dahlia Society in Madison Square Garden. 


September 27-28. Richmond, Va. Fifth annual exhibition of the 
Virginia Dahlia Society at St. Paul’s Parish House. 


September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 
Dahlia Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 
Club. 


October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 


October 15-18. Greenwich, Conn. Convention of the National 
Association of Gardeners in the Pickwick Arms Hotel. 


November 1-2. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


November 2-3. Stamford, Conn. The 12th Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Stamford Horticultural Society in Pythian Hall. 


November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


November 13-14. Portland, Me. 
City Hall. 


November 13-16. Chicago, Ill. Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America in the Stevens Hotel. 


Second Maine Flower Show in 





WILLIAMS“ 


|“ Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. witutiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. ———— 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 

uantities. Why pay shipping a 

rom more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 

















Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 
Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














POSITION WANTED 


Florist’s office and greenhouse. Capable 
of caring for office, typing, and doing 
general greenhouse work, including trans- 
planting. N. B. C., Care of “Horticulture.” 








What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain ite markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Plant 


HORTICULTURE 


=3@ MONG the forest clad slopes and verdant 

% valleys of the Green Mountains grows the 

most fascinating and luxuriant array of 

ferns and flowers. Every bog, or forest 

pathway, or rocky cliff presents an enchanting 
picture of Nature’s gardening. 


Six Varieties for 


the Shaded Rocks 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS. Wild Columbine, 
ared and yellow dandy who loves to sit 
on the ledges by the road and watch the 
“folks’’ go by where he can see and be 
seen 


CAMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA. Blue Bells 
of Scotland Most fragile in appearance, 
et of extreme vitality and hardiness, 
on a wealth of dainty, drooping 
bells throughout the entire summer. 


DICENTRA CUCULLARIA. When Nature, 
the Tailor, fashioned the Dutchman’s 
Breeches, a dozen or more pair were put 
on one stem. Probably allowance was 
made for tearing them on the rough rocks 
where this plant seems most at home. 


HEPATICA ACUTILOBA. We cannot poke 
fun at the dainty Hepatica. The pink, 
white, and blue flowers rising from the 
heartshaped evergreen leaves are too 
lovely for this. 

IRIS CRISTATA. An optimistic little fellow 
of heavenly blue who struts as if he were 
four feet tall instead of only four inches. 

TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA. Foam Flower. 

he fluffy white flowers and evergreen 
leaves are fine. Its disposition is sweet, 
but the soil must be sour. 


Twelve each of above six varieties of 
rock plants, 72 plants in all, for $10.00 


Dicentra—Dutchman’s Breeches 


Six Kinds for the 
Bog Gardens 


CHELONE GLABRA. The White Turtlehead 
might be expected to be surly but it 
really is very agre.able, being easy"to 
grow and staying in bloom a long time. 


CALTHA PALUSTRIS. ‘The Wild Mafsh- 
marigold gleams like fire, in swamps and 
hollows gay.” 


IRIS VERSICOLOR. Maybe the Wild Fleur 
de Lis is so blue because it has its feet 
in the water much of the time? 


PHYSOSTEGIA VIRGINICA. The pink and 
white False Dragonhead gives you full 
value. It stays in bloom weeks, either on 
the plant or as a cut flower. 


SARRACENIA PURPUREA. A regular ogre, 
this Pitcher Plant which “eats ‘em 
alive’! Meaning, of course, the foolish 
insects which come tvo close. 


THALICTRUM POLYGAMUN. Adding dig- 
nity to the , the Tall Meadow Rue 
raises its proud d of lovely white three 
to four feet as if to get away from its 
“roughneck neighbors.” 


Twelve each of the above 6 varieties 
for $10.00 
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# Arisaema—Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


VERMONT FERNS AND FLOWERS 


That you may reproduce, in a measure, pictures 
like Nature’s own, we are prepared to offer from 
our Nurseries, here at Putney, thousands of native 
plants in finest varieties, in the following special 
collections. And every collection holds the gems 


that we love ourselves! 


For that 
Woodland Pathway 


ARISAEMA TRYPHYLLUM. Jack In_ The 
Pulpit preaches a silent sermon. Would 
that some preachers of the genus homo 
would follow his example! 


SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. The snow 
white blossoms of the Bloodroot should 
not be picked, for the dripping sap from 
the stems is red like blood. 


CLAYTONIA VIRGINICA. Dainty and shy, 
the pink and and white Spring Beauty 
blooms in April. Then the leaves die down 
till another Springtime calls. 


VIOLA PUBESCENS: The Downy Yellow 
Violet adds a bit of pure yellow to a pink 
and white season. 


TRILLIUMS. Trillium Grandiflorum. Snow 
Trillium of purest white, neighborly and 
accommodating. Trillium erectum. Il it 
“Wake Robin” or “Bloody Benjamin”’. 
The only villainous thing about it is the 
smell, but you don’t have to get your nose 
too close. The large red flowers are 
most attractive. Trillium erythrocarpum. 
Painted Trillium. A sport model with 
pink and white stripes. 


Twelve each of the first four vari- 
eties and twenty-four Trilliums, your 
choice of varieties, 72 plants in all, 
for $10.00. 


A Border of Hardy Ferns 


PTERETIS NODULOSA. 


Ostrich Fern, waving its giant plumes to a height of 


four or five feet forms an admirable background for: 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM. Maidenhair Fern, whose charming 
makes it one of the most attractive of all ferns. 


ace and beauty 
Two feet high and adapted 


to rocks or borders. See to right, in center illustration above. 

DENNSTEDTIA PUNCTILOBULA. Hayscented Fern, forming dense mats of twelve 
to fifteen inch fronds and bearing the aroma of newmown hay. 
For $10.00 we will send you 25 Ostrich Plume, 25 Maidenhair, and 


50 Hayscented Ferns. 


100 Ferns in all 


Very Special Combination Offer 


We make no fréstrictions on the mumber of collections to a customer, and as 
an added inducement to secure large orders, we will send six collections to one 


customer for just $50.00. 


Besides specializing in native plants, we have a very fine assortment of rock 
plente, evergreens, shade trees, shrubs (thousands of large, perfect specimens 
or immediate effect), fruit trees, and berry plants. 


We will be glad to have you visit our Nursery, but if you cannot, may we 


send you our free, illustrated catalog. 


George D. Aiken, BoxG., Putney, Vt. 


*‘Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’’ 


Woodland Gems 
with Bright Berries 


CLINTONIA BOREALIS. Clusters of yellow, 
lily-like flowers, in early summer are most 
pernaiee. The — color of the fruit 
in August gives it the appropriate name 
of Blucbead. 

ACTEA ALBA. A true Vermonter. The 
delicate flower heads of the White Bane- 
berry are followed in late August by glis- 
tening white fruit. 


ACTEA RUBRA. Just to be different, the 
Red Baneberry has fruit of dazzling red, 
but the blossom is like ,its white berried 
relative. 


POLYGONATUM BIFLORUM. The Solomon’s 
“Seal’’ is on the roots, but the green flowers 
and blue fruits are on the erside of the 
12 to 18 inch stalk. 


STREPTOPUS ROSEUS. The Wood Nymphs 
took a Solomon Seat, divided it into three 
branches instead of one, painted the flow- 
ers a delicate lavender-pink, made the 
fruit much larger and scarlet instead of 
blue and called it Twisted Stalk. 

CORNUS CANADENSIS. This plant is ‘‘on 
the square’, both in arrangement of its 
evergreen leaves and its large pure white 
blossoms. The fruit is scarlet and edible, 
if the appetite is sufficiently keen. 


Twelve each of the above six varieties 
‘or $10.00. 


Trillium grandiflorum—chaste white 











